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HE . rocks and precipices 

of the Andes on our right 
hand, had here and there — 
clefts and entrances, which look- 
ed as if they had been different 
thorough- fares; but when we 
came to look full into them, 
we could ſee no paſſage at the 
farther end, and that they went 
off in ſlopes, and with gullies 
made by the water, which in 
haſty rains, came pouring down 
from the hills, and which at a 
A 3 diſtance, 
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diſtance, made ſuch noiſes as it 
is impoſſible to conceive, un- 
leſs by having ſeen and heard 
the like before; for the water 
falling from a height twenty 
times as high as our own mo- 
nument, and perhaps much 
higher, and meeting in the paſ- 
ſage with many daſhes and 
interruptions, it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe how the ſound 
croſſing and interfering ming- 
led itſelf, and the feveral noifes 
ſunk one into another, increaf- 
ing the whole, as the many 
waters joining increaſed the 
main ſtream. 

We entered this paſſage a- 
bout two miles the firſt night: 
After the firſt length, which as 
I faid, held about three quar. 
ters of a mile, we tutned away 
to the South ſhort on the right 
hand ; the river leaving us, ag” 
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ed to come through a very nar- 
row but deep hollow of the moun- 
tains, Where there was little 
more breadth at the bottom 
than the channel took up, 
though the rocks inclined back- 
ward as they aſcended, as pla- 
ced in ſeveral ſtages, though 
all horrid and irregular, and we 
could fee nothing but blackneſs 
and terror all the way. I was 
glad our paſſage did not turn 
on that fide, but wondered that 
we {ſhould leave the river, 
and the more when I found, 
that in the way we went, hav- 
ing firſt mounted gently a green 
pleaſant ſlope, it declined again, 
and we faw a new rivulet began in 
the middle, and the water run- 
ning South Eaſt or thereabouts: 
This diſcovery made me aſk if 
the water went away into the 
the new world beyond the 
A4 hills t 
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hills? My patron ſmiled and 
faid, No, Seignior, not yet; 
we ſhall meet with the other 
river again very quickly; and ſo 
we found it the next morning. 
When we came a little far- 


ther, we found the paſſage o- 


pen, and we came to a very 
pleaſant plain, which declined 
a little gradually, widening to 
the left or Eaſt fide; on the 
right fide of this, we faw an- 
other vaſt opening like the firſt, 
which went in about half a 
mile, and then cloſed up as the 
firſt | had done, ſlopeing up to 
the top of the hills a moſt aſ- 
toniſhing inconceivable height. 

My patron ſtopping here, and 
getting down, or alighting from 
his mule, gave him to his man, 


and aſking me'to alight, told me, 
this was the firſt night's enter- 


tainment I was to meet with in 


the 
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the Andes, and hoped I was pre- 
pared for it. I told him, that I 
might very well conſent to ac- 
cept of ſuch entertainment, in a 
Journey of my own contriving, as 

he was content to take up with, 
in compliment to me. 

TI looked round, to ſee if there 
were any huts or cots of the 
mountaineers thereabouts, but I 
perceived none; only I obſerved 
ſomething like a houſe, and it 
was really a houſe of ſome of the 
ſaid mountaineers upon the top 
of a precipice as high from where 
we ſtood, as the ſummit of the 
cupula of St. Paul's, and. I. faw 
ſome living creatures, whether 
men or women, I could not tell, 

looking from thence down upon 
us: However, I underſtood af- 
terwards, that they had ways: to 
come at their dwelling, which 
were very eaſy and agreeable, and 
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had lanes and plains where they 
fed their cattle, and had ever 
_ g growing that they deſir- 
ed. 

My patron making a kind of 
an invitation to me to walk, took 
me up that dark chaſm, or open- 
ing on the right hand, which J 
have juſt mentioned. Here, fir, 
ſaid he, if you will venture to 
walk a few rope, it 1s likely we 
may ſhew you ſome of the pro- 
duct of this country; but recol- 
lecting that night was approach- 
ing, he added, I ſee it is too dark; 
perhaps it will be better to defer 
it till the morning: Accordingly 
we walked back towards the 
place where we had left our 
mules and ſervants, and when 
we came thither, there was a 
complete camp fixed, three very 
handſome tents raiſed, and a 
bar ſet up at a diſtance, where 

the 
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the mules were tied one to an- 
other to graze, and the ſer- 
vants, and the baggage, lay to- 
gether with an open tent over 
them. 
My patron led me into the 
firſt tent, and told me, he was 
obliged to let me know, that I 
muſt make a ſhift with that 
lodging, the place not affording. 
any better. 
Here we had quilts laid very 
commodiouſly for me and my 
three comrades, and we lodged. 
very comfortably; but before we 
went to reſt, we had the third 
tent to go to, in which there 
was a very handſome table, co- 
vered with a cold treat of roaſt- 
ed mutton and beef, very well 
dreſſed; ſome potted or baked 
veniſon, with pickles, conſerves, 
and fine ſweet meats of various. 
ſorts. 
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Here we ate very, freely, but 
he bade us depend upon it, that 
we ſhould not fare to well the 
next night; and ſo it would be 
worſe every night, till we came 
to lie intirely at a mountaineers ; 
but he was better to us than he 
pretended. | | 
In the morning, we had our 
chocolate as regularly as we uſed 
to have it in his own houſe, 
and we were ſoon ready to pur- 
ſue our journey. We went 
winding now from the South 
Eaſt to the left, till our courſe 
looked Eaſt by North, when 
we came again to have the river 
in view. But I ſhould have ob- 
ſerved here, that my two mid- 
ſhipmen, and two of my patron's 
ſervants, had, by his direction, 
been very early in the morning, 
climbing up the rocks in the 
opening on the right hand, ny 
: a 
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had come back again about a 
quarter of an hour after we ſet 
out; when miſſing my two men, 
I enquired for, them, and my 
patron ſaid, they were coming; 
— it ſeems, he ſaw them at a 
diſtance, and ſo we halted for 
them. or 1 

When they were come almoſt 
up to us, he called to his men 
in Spaniſh, to aſk if they had 
had Una bon Vejo? They an- 
ſwered, Poco, Poco: And when 
they came quite up, one of my 
midſhipmen ſhewed me three or 
four ſmall bits of clean perfect 
gold, which they had picked up 
in the hill or gullet where the 
water trickled down from the 
rocks; and the Spaniard told 
them, - that had they had time, 
they ſhould have found much 
more, the water being quite 
down, and nobody having been 


there 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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there fince the laſt hard rain. 
One of the Spaniards had three 
ſmall bits in his hand alſo; I 
ſaid nothing for the preſent, but 
charged my midſhipmen to mark 
the place, and ſo we went on. 

We followed up the ſtream of 
this water for three days more, 
encamping every night as be- 
fore; in which time we paſſed 
by ſeveral ſuch openings into 
the rocks, on either fide. On 
the fourth day we had the pro- 
ſpect of a very pleaſant valley 
and river below us on the North 
ſide; keeping its courſe almoſt 
in the middle; the valley reach- 
ing near four miles in length, 
and in ſome places near two miles. 
broad. | 

This fight was perfectly ſur- 
prizing, becauſe here we found 
the vale fruitful, level, and in- 
habited, there being ſeveral ſmall 
| villages. 
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villages or cluſters of houſes, 
ſuch as the Chilians live in, 
which are' low houfes, covered 
with a kind of ſedge, and ſhel- 
tered with little rows of thick 
grown trees, but of what kind 
we knew not. 

We ſaw no way through the 
valley, nor which way we were 
to go out; but perceived it every 
where bounded with prodigi- 
ous mountains, look to which 
fide of it we would: We kept 
ſtill on the right, which was 
now the South Eaſt fide of the 
tiver, and as we followed it 
up the ſtream, it was ſtill leſs 
than at firſt, and leſſened every 
ſtep we went, becauſe of the 
number of rills we left behind 
us: And here we encamped the 
fifth time, and all this while 
the Spaniſh gentleman victualled 
us: Then we turned again to 

the 
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the right, where we had a new 
and beautiful proſpect of another 
valley, as broad as the other, 

but not above a mile in length. 
After we had paſſed through 
this valley, my patron rode up 
to a poor cottage of a Chilian 
Indian, without any ceremony, 
and. calling us all about him, 
told us, that there we would 
go to dinner: We ſaw a ſmoke 
indeed in the houſe, rather than 
coming out of it; and the little 
that did, ſmothered through a 
hole in the. roof inſtead of a 
chimney : However to this houſe, 
as to an inn, my patron had ſent 
away his major domo and ano- ' 
ther ſervant; and there they were 
as buſy as two profeſſed cooks, 
boiling and ſtewing goats - fleſh, 
and fowls, making up ſoups, 
broths, and other meſſes, which 
it ſeems they were uſed to pro- 
vide, 
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vide, and which, however homely 
the cottage. was, we found very 
| favoury and good. =} 

Immediately a looſe tent was 
pitched, and we had our table 
ſet up, and dinner ſerved in, 
and having eaten it, and after- 
wards repoſed ourſelves (as the 
cuſtom there is) we were ready 
to travel again, 

1 had leiſure: all this while 
to obſerve; ' and wonder at the 
admirable ſtructure of this part 
of the country, which may ſerve ' 
in my opinion, for the eighth 
wonder of the world; that is. 
to ſay, ſuppoling there were but 
ſeven before. We had in the 
middle of the day, indeed, a very 
hot ſun, and the reflection from 
the mountains made it ſtill hot- 
ter; but the heighth of the rocks 
on every ſide began to caſt long 
(ſhadows before three o'clock, 


except 
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except where the openings look- 
ed towards the weſt, and as 
ſoon as thoſe ſhadows reached 
us, the cool breezes of the air 
came naturally on, and made our 
way exceeding pleaſant and re- 
freſhing. 

The place we were in was 
green and flouriſhing, and the 
oil well cultivated by the poor 
induſtrious Chilians, who lived 
here in perfect ſolitude, and 
pleaſed with their liberty from 
the tyranny of the Spaniards, 
who very ſeldom viſited them, 
and never moleſted them, be- 
ing pretty much out of their 
way, except when they came for 
hunting and diverfion; and then 
they uſed the Chilians always ci- 
villy, becauſe they were obliged 
to them for their aſſiſtance in 
their diverſions; the Chilians of 
thoſe valleys being very active, 
ſtrong, and nimble fellows. 


By 
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By this means, moft of them 
were furniſhed with fire-arms, 
powder and fthot, and were very 
good marks-men; but as to vio- 
lence againſt any one, they en- 
tertained no thought of that 
kind as I could perceive, but 
were content with their way of 
living, which was eaſy and free. 

The tops of the mountains 


here, the valleys being fo large, 


were much plainer to be ſeen 
than where the paſſages were 
narrow; for there the heighth 
was fo great that we could fee 
but little. - Here, at feveral diſ- 
tances (the rocks towering one 
over another) we might ſee ſmoke 
come out of fome, ſnow lying 


upon others, trees and buſhes 


growing all around; and goats, 
wild aſſes, and other creatures, 
which we could hardly diſtin- 
guiſh, running about in various 
parts of the country, 

When 


tt. 
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When we had paſſed through 
this ſecond valley, I perceived 
we came to a narrower paſſage, 
and ſomething like the firſt; the 
entrance into it indeed was 
ſmooth, and above a quarter of 
a mile broad, and it went wind- 
ing away to the North, and 
then again turned round to the. 
North Eaſt, afterwards. almoſt 
due Eaſt, and then to the South 
Eaſt, and ſo to South South 
Eaſt; and this frightful narrow 
ſtrait, with the hanging rocks 
almoſt cloſing together on the 
top, whoſe heighth we could 
neither ſee nor gueſs at, conti- 
nued about three , days journey 
more, moſt of the way aſcend- 
ing gently before us: As to the ri- 
ver, it was by this time quite loſt ; 
but we might ſee that on any 
occaſion of rain, or of the melt- 
ing of the ſnow on the moun- 
tains, 
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tains, there was a hollow in the 
middle of the valley, through 
which the water made its way, 
and on either hand the ſides of 
the hills were full of the like 
gullies, made by the violence of 
the rain, where not the earth 
only but the rocks themſelves, 
even the very ſtone, ſeemed to be 
worn and penetrated by the con- 
tinual fall of the water. 

Here my patron ſhewed me, 
that in the hollow which I 
mentioned in the middle of this 
way, and at the bottom of thoſe 
gullies, or places worn as a- 
bove in the rocks, there were 
often found pieces of gold, and 
ſometimes” after a rain, very great 
quantities ; and that there were 
few of the little Chilian cottages 
which I had ſeen, where they 
had not ſometimes a pound or 


two of gold duſt and lumps of 
| gold 
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gold by them; and he was miſ- 
taken, if I was willing to ftay 
and make the experiment, if we 
did not find ſome even then, in 
a very little ſearch. 

The Chilian mountaineer, at 
whoſe houſe we ſtopped to 
dine, had gone with us, and 
he hearing my patron ſay thus, 
ran preſently to the hollow chan- 
nel in the middle, where there 
was a kind of fall or break in it, 
which the water by falling, per- 
haps, two or three feet, had made 
& —— deeper than the reſt ; 
and which, though there was no 
water then running, yet had wa- 
ter in it, perhaps the quantity of 
a barrel or two. Here, with the 
help of two of the ſervants, and 
a kind of ſcoop, he preſently 
threw out the water, with the 
ſand, and whatever was at bot- 
tom among it, into the ordinary 

water 
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water courſe; the water falling 
thus hard, every ſcoop full upon 
the ſand or earth that came out 
of the ſcoop before it, waſhed a 
great deal of it away; and among 
that which remained, we mi 
plainly ſee little lumps of gold 
ſhining as big as grains of ſand, 
and ſometimes one or two a little 
bigger. 

This was demonſtration enough 
to us; I took up ſome ſmall 
grains of it, about the quantity 
of half a quarter of an ounce, 
and left my midſhipmen to take 
up more, and they ftayed indeed 
ſo long that they could ſcarce 
ſee their way to overtake us, 
and brought away about two 
ounces in all, the Chilian and 
the ſervants very freely giving 
them all they found. 

When we had travelled about 
nine miles more in this winding, 

frightful, 
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rightful, narrow way, it be- 


gan to grow towards night, and 
my patron talked of taking up 


our quarters as we had before; 
but his gentleman put him in 
mind of a Chilian, one of their 
old ſervants, who lived in a turn- 


ing among the mountains, about 
half a mile out of our way, and 
where we might be accommo- 
dated with a houſe or place, 
at leaſt for our cookery. Very 
true, ſays our patron, we will 
go thither, and there Seignior, 
ſays he, turning to me, you ſhall 
ſee an emblem of complete fe- 
licity, even in the middle of this 
ſeat of horror; and you ſhall 
ſee a prince greater and more 
truly ſo than King Philip, who 
is the greateſt man in the world. 
According we went ſoftly on, 
his gentleman having advanced 
before, and in about half a mile, 
we 
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we found a turning or opening 
on our left, where we beheld a 
deep large valley, almoſt circu- 
lar, and of about a mile dia- 
meter, and abundance of - houſes 
or cottages interſperſed all over 
it, ſo that the whole valley 
looked like an inhabited vil- 
lage, and the ground like a 
planted garden. 

We, who, as I ſaid, had been 
for ſome miles aſcending, were 
ſo high above the valley, that 
it looked as the low lands in 
England do below Box-Hill, in 
Surry; and I was going to aſk 
how we ſhould get down? But 
as we were come ,into a wider 
ſpace than before, ſo we had 
more day-light; for though the 
hollow way had rendered 1t near 
duſk before, now it was almoſt 
clear day again. 

Here we parted with the firſt 
Vor. III. B Chilian 
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Chilian that I mentioned, and 
I ordered one of my midſhip- 
men to give him a hat, and a 
Piece of black baize, enough to 
make him a cloak, which ſo o- 
bliged the man, that he knew 
not what way to teſtify his joy: 
But I knew what I was doing in 
this; and I ordered my midſhip- 
man to do it, that he might make 
his acquaintance with him againſt 
another time, and it was not a 
gift ill beſtowed, as will appear 
in its place, 

We were now obliged to quit 
our mules, who all took up their 
quarters at the top of the hill, 
while we, by footings made in 
the rocks, deſcended, as we might 
ſay, down a pair of ſtairs of half 
a mile long, but with many plain 
places between, like foot paces, 
for the eaſe of going and com- 
ing. 

Thus 
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Thus winding and turning, to 
avoid the declivity of the hill, 
we came very ſafe to the bot- 
tom, where my patron's gentle- 
man brought our new landlord, 
that was to be, who came to pay 
'his compliment to us. 

He was dreſſed in a jerkin 
made of otter ſkin, like a doub- 
let, a pair of long Spaniſh breech- 
es, of leather, dreſſed after the 
Spaniſh faſhion, green, and very 
ſoft, and which looked very well, 
but what the ſkin was I could 
not gueſs; he had over it a man- 
tle, of a kind of cotton, dyed in 
two or three grave brown co- 
lours, and thrown about him like 
a Scotſman's plaid ; he had ſhoes 
of a particular make, tied on like 
ſandals, flat heeled, no ſtockings, 
his breeches hanging down below 
the calf of his leg, and his ſhoes 
lacing up above his andles; he 


B 2 had 
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had on a cap of the ſkin of 


ſome ſmall beaſt like a Rocoon, 
with a bit of the tail hanging out 
from the crown of his head back- 
ward, a long pole in his hand, 
and a ſervant as oddly dreſſed as 
himſelf, carried his gun; he 
had neither ſpado nor dagger. 

When our patron came up, 
the Chilian ſtepped forward, and 
made him three very low bows, 
and then they talked together, 
not in Spaniſh, but in a kind 
of Mountain jargon, ſome Span- 
ith, and ſome Chilian, of which 
I ſcarce underſtood one word : 
After a few words, I underſtood 
he ſaid ſomething of a ſtranger 
come to fee, and then, I ſup- 
poſe, added, the paſſages of the 
mountains; then the Chilian 
came towards me, made me 
three bows, and bade me wel- 
come in Spaniſh: As ſoon as 


he 
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he had ſaid that, he turns to 


his barbarian, I mean his ſer- 
vant, for he was as ugly a look- 
ed fellow as ever ] ſaw, and tak- 


ing his gun from him, preſented. 


it to me. My patron bade mz 
take it, for he ſaw me at a 


loſs what to do, telling me, that 


it was the greateſt compliment 


that a Chilian could pay to me; 
he would be very ill pleaſed, 
and out of humour, if it was: 
not accepted, and would think. 


we did not want to be friendly 
with him. 

As we had not given this 
Chilian any notice of our com- 
ing, more than a quarter of an 


hour, we could not expect great 


matters of entertainment, and, as 


we carried our proviſion with us, 


we did not ſtand in much need 
of it; but we had no reaſon to 
complain. 


B 3 This. 
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This man's habitation was the 
fame as the reſt: low, and co- 
vered with a ſedge, or a kind 
of reed, which we found grew 
very plentifully in the valley 
where he lived; he had ſeveral 
pieces of ground round his dwel- 
ling, incloſed with walls, made 
very artificially with ſmall ſtones, 
and no mortar ; theſe incloted 
grounds were planted with ſeve- 
ral kinds of garden-ſtuff for his 
houſchold, ſuch as plantains, 
Spaniſn cabages, green cocoa, 
and other things of the growth of 
their own country, and two of 
them with European wheat. 

He had five or ſix apartments 
in his houſe, every one of them 
had a door into the open air, 
and into one another, and two 
of them were very large and de- 
cent, had long tables on one 
fide made after their own way, 

and 
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and benches to fit to them like 
our country peoples long tables 
in England, and mattreſſes like 
couches all along the other ſide, 
with ſkins of ſeveral ſorts of 
wild creatures laid on them to 
repoſe on in the heat of the 
day, as is the uſage among the 
Spaniards. 

Our people ſet up their tents 
and beds abroad as before; but 
my patron told me, the Chilian 
would take it very ill, if he 
and I did not take up our lodg- 
ing in his houſe, and we had 
two rooms provided, very mag- 
nificent in their way. | 

The mattreſs we lay on, had 
a large canopy over it, ſpread 
like the crown of a tent, and 
covered with a large piece of 
cotton, white as milk, and which 
came round every way like a cur- 
tain; ſo that if it had been in 
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the open field, it would have 
been a complete covering ; the 
bed, ſuch as it was, might be 
nearly as hard as a quiit, and the 
covering was of the ſame cotton 
as the curtain-work, which, it 
ſeems, is the manufacture of 
the Chilian women, and is made 
very dexterouſly ; it looked wild, 
but agreeably enough, and pro- 
per to the place; ſo 1 ſlept very 
comfortably in it. 

But I muſt confeſs, I was ſur- 
prized at the aſpect of things in 
the night here. It was, as I 
told you above, near night when 
we came to this man's cottage 
(palace I ſhould have called it) 
and while we were taking our 
repaſt, which was very good, 
it grew quite night. 

We had wax candles brought 
in to accommodate us with light, 
which it ſeems, my patron's man 


had 
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had provided; and the place had 
ſo little communication with the 
air by windows, that we ſaw 
nothing' of what was without. 
doors. 

After ſupper, my patron turn= 
ed to me, and ſaid, come, Seig- 
nior, pray prepare yourſelf to take 
a walk: What; in the dark, ſaid 
i, in ſuch a country as this? 
No, no, fays he, it is never dark. 
here, you are now come to the 
country of everlaſting day; what 
think you? Is not this Eliſium? 
I do not underſtand you, anſwer- 
ed I. But you will preſently, . 
fays he, when I ſhall ſhew you, 
that it is now: lighter ayroad, . 
than when we came in. Soon 
after this, ſome of the ſervants. 
opened the door that went into 
the next room, and the door of 
that room, which opened into 
the air, ſtood open, from whence 


B 5 a light 
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a light of fire ſhone into the outer 
room, and ſo farther into ours : 
What are they burning there, 
ſaid I to my patron? You will 
ſee preſently, ſays he; adding, I 
hope you will not be ſurprized; 
and then he led me to the outer 
door. 

But who can expreſs the 
thoughts of a man's heart, com- 
ing on a ſudden into a place 
where the whole world ſeemed 
to be on fire! The valley was 
on one fide ſo exceeding bright, 
the eye could ſcarce bear to 
look at it; the ſides of the moun- 
tains were ſhining like the fire 
itſelf; the flame from the top of 
the mountain on the other fide, 
caſting its light directly upon 
them, from thence the reflection 
into other parts looked red, and 
more terrible; for the firſt was 
white and clear, like the light 


of 
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of the ſun; but the other be. 
ing, as it were, a reflection of 
light mixed with ſome darker 
cavities, repreſented the fire of 
a furnace; and, in ſhort, it might 
well be ſaid, here was no dark- 
neſs; but, certainly, at the firſt 
view it gives a traveller no other 
1dea than that of being at the 
very entrance into eternal hor- 
ror. 

All this while there was no- 
fire, that is to ſay, no real flame 
to be ſeen, only, that where the 
flame was, it ſhone clearly into 
the valley; but the volcano, or 
volcanos, from whence the fire: 
iſſued out (for it ſeems there 
were no leſs than three of them,. 
though at the diſtance of ſome 
miles from one another) were 
on the South and Eaſt ſides of 
the valley, which was ſo much 
on that {ide where we were, that 

B 6 we 
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we could ſee nothing but the 
light, neither on the other fide, 
could they ſee any more, it ſeems, 
than juſt the top of the flame; 
not knowing any thing of the 
places from whence it iſſued out, 
which no mortal creature, no, 
not of the Chilians themſelves, 
were ever hardy enough to go 
near; nor would it be poſſible 
if any ſhould attempt it, the 
tops of the hills, for many 
leagues about them, being co- 
vered with new mountains of 
aſhes and ſtones, which are 
daily caſt out of the mouths 
of thoſe volcanos, by which; 
they. grew every day higher. than 
they were before, and which 
would overwhelm not only men, 
but whole armies of men, if they 
ſhould venture to come near 
them. p 

When firſt we came into the 


long. 
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long narrow way I mentioned 
laſt, I obſerved, that as I thought, 
the wind- blew very hard aloft 
among the hilk, and that it 
made a noiſe like thunder, which 
I thought nothing of, but as a 
thing uſual; but now, when I 
came to this terrible ſight, and 
that I heard the ſame thunder, 
and yet found the air calm and 
quiet, I ſoon underſtood, that 
1t was a continued thunder, oc- 
caſioned by. the roaring of the 
fire in the bowels of the moun- 
tains, 

It muſt be ſome time, as may 
be ſuppoſed, before a traveller, 
unacquainted with ſuch things, 
could make them familiar to 
him; and though the horror 
and ſurprize might abate, after 
proper reflections on the nature 
and reaſon of them, yet I had 
a kind of aſtoniſhment upon me 


for 
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for a great while; every different 
place to which I turned my 
eye, preſented me with a new 
ſcene of horror; I was, for ſome 
time, frighted at the fire being 
as it were over my head, for I 
could fee nothing of it; but 
that the air looked as if it 
were all on fire, and I could 
not perſuade myſelf but it would 
caſt down the rocks and moun- 
tains on my head; but I was 
laughed out of that notion by 
the company. 

After a while, I aſked them, 
if theſe volcanos did not caſt 
out a kind. of liquid fire, as I 
had ſeen an account of on the 
eruptions at Mount Ætna, which 
caſt out, as we are told, a prodi- 
gious ſtream cf fire, and run ſe- 
veral leagues into the ſea? 

Upon my putting this queſtion 
to my patron, he aſked the Chi- 


lian,, 
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lian, how long ago it was fince 
ſuch a ſtream, calling it by a 
name of their own, ran fire? 
He anſwered, it ran now, and 
if we were diſpoſed to walk but 
three furlongs, we ſhould fee it. 

He - ſaid little to me, but aſk- 
ed me, if I cared to walk a little 
way by this kind of light? I 
told him, it was a ſurprizing 

lace we were in, but I ſuppoſed 
be would lead me into no dan- 
ger. 

He ſaid, he would aſſure me 
he would lead me into no dan- 
ger; that theſe things were very 
familiar to them; but that I 
might depend there was no ha- 
zard, and that the flames which 
gave all this light, were fix or 
ſeven miles off, and ſome of 
them. more. 

We walked along the plain 
of the valley about half a mile, 
when 
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when another great valley opened 
to the right, andgave us a more 
dreadful proſpet than any we 
had ſeen before; for at the far- 
ther end of this ſecond valley, 
but at the diſtance of about 
three miles from where we 
ſtood, we ſaw a livid ſtream of 
fire come running down the ſides 
of the mountain for near three 
quarters of a mile in length, 
running like melted metal into 
a mould, until, I ſuppoſed, as 
it came nearer the bottom, it 
cooled and ſeparated, and ſo went 
out of itſelf. : 
Peyond this, over the ſummit 
of a prodigious mountain, we 
could fee the tops of the clear 
flame of a volcano, a dread- 
ful one no doubt, could we 
have ſeen it all; and from the 
mouth of which, it was ſup- 
poſed this ſtream of fire came; 
g though 
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though the Chilan aſſured us, 
that the fire itſelf was eight 
leagues off, and that the liquid 
fire which we ſaw, came out 
of the ſide of the mountain, and 
was two leagues from the great 
volcano itſelf, running like liquid 
metal out of a furnace. 

They told- me, there was a 
great dea] of melted gold ran 
down with the other inflamed 
earth in that ſtream, and that 
much of that metal was afterwards 
found there; but this I was to 
take upon truſt, 

The ſight as will eafily be 
ſuppoſed was beſt at a diſtance, 
and indeed I had enough of it; 
as for my two midſhipmen, 
they were almoſt frighted out 
of all their reſolutions of going 
any farther in this horrible place, 
and when we ſtopped, they came 
mighty ſeriouſly to me, and beg- 

ged 
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ged for God's ſake, not to ven- 
ture any farther upon the faith 
of theſe Spaniards, for that they 
would certainly carry us all in- 
to ſome miſchief or other, and 
betray us. 

I bade them be eaſy, for 1 
ſaw nothing in it all, that look- 
ed like treachery; that it was 
true, indeed, it was a terrible 
place to look on, but it ſeem- 
ed to be no more than what 
was natural and tamiliar there, 
and we ſhould be ſoon out 
of it, 

They told me very ſeriouſly, 
that they believed it was the 
mouth of hell, and that in 
ſhort, they were not able to 
bear it, and intreated me to go 
back : I told them, I could not 
think of that; but if they could 
not endure it, I would give con- 
ſent that they ſhould go back 

in 
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in the morning: However, we 
went for the preſent, to the 
Chilian's houſe again, where we 
got a plentiful draught of Chi- 
lian wine, for my patron had 
taken care to have a good quan- 
tity of it with us, and in the 
morning my two midſhipmen, 
who got very drunk over night, 
had courage enough to venture 
forward again; for the light of 
the ſun put quite another face 
upon things, and nothing of the 
fire was then to be ſeen, only 
the ſmoke, 

All our company lodged in 
the tents here, but myſelf and 
my patron the Spaniard, who 
lodged within the Chilian's houſe, 
as I have ſaid. 

This Chilian was a great man 
among the natives, and all the 
valley I ſpoke of, which lay 
round his dwelling, was called 

his. 
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his own; he lived in a ſtate of 
perfect tranquillity, neither en- 
joying nor coveting any thing but 
what was neceſſary, and wanting 
nothing that was ſo; he had gold 
merely for the trouble of pick- 
ing it up, for it was found in 
all the little gullies and rills of 
water, which, as I have ſaid, 
come down from the mountains 
on every ſide; yet I did not find, 
that he troubled himſelf to lay 
up any great quantity more than 
ſerved to go to Villa Rica, and 
buy what he wanted for himſelf 
and family, 

He had it ſeems, a wife and 
ſome daughters, but no ſons; 
theſe lived in a ſeparate houſe, 
about a furlong from that where 
he lived, and were kept there 
as a family by themſelves, and 
if he had any ſons, they would 
have lived with him. 


He: 
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He did not offer to go with 
us any part of our way, as the 
other had done; but having en- 
tertained us with great civility, 
took his leave. I cauſed one of 
my midſhipmen to make him a 
preſent when we came away, 
of a piece of black baize, e- 
nough to make him a cloak, as 
I did the other, and a piece of 
blue Engliſh ſerge, enough to 
make him a jerkin and breeches, 
which he accepted as a great 
bounty. 

We ſet out again, though not 
very early in the morning, hav- 
ing, as I ſaid, fat up late, and 
drank freely over night, and we 
found, that after we had been 
gone to ſleep, it had rained very 
hard, and though the rain was 
over before we went out, yet the 
falling of the water from the 
hills, made ſuch a confuſed noiſe, 

| and 
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and was echoed ſo backward and 
forward from all fides, that it 
was like a ſtrange mixture of 
diſtant thunder, and though we 
knew the cauſes, yet it could not 
but be ſurprizing to us for a 
while. 

However we ſet forward, the 
way under foot being pretty good ; 
and firſt we went up the ſteps 
again, by which we had come 
down (our laſt hoſt waiting on 
us thither) and there I gave him 
back his gun, for he would not 
take it before. 

In this valley, which was the 
pleaſanteſt by day, and the moſt 
diſmal by night, that ever I faw, 
I obſerved abundance of goats, 
as well tame in the incloſures, 
as wild upon the rocks; and we 
found afterwards, that the laſt 
were perfectly wild, and to be 
had, like thoſe at Juan Fernan- 
des, 
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des, by any one who could 
catch them; my patron ſent off 
two of his men, juſt as a huntſ- 


man caſts off his hounds, to. 


go. and catch goats, and the 
brought us in three, which they 
ſhot in leſs than half an hour, 


and theſe we carried with us for 


our evening ſupply, for we made 
no dinner this day, having fed 


heartily in the morning about 


nine, and had chocolate two 
hours before that. 


We travelled now along the 
narrow, winding paſlage, which 
mentioned before, for about 
four hours, until I found, that 
though we had aſcended but gent- 
ly, yet, that, as we had done 
ſo for almoſt twenty miles to- 
gether, we were got up to a 
frightful height, and I began to 
expect ſome very difficult deſcent 
on the other ſide; but we were 


made 
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made eaſy about two o'clock, 
when the way not only declined 
again to the Eaſt, but grew 
wider, though with frequent 
turnings and winding about, ſo 
that we could ſeldom ſee above 
halt a mile before us: We went 
on thus pretty much on a level, 
now riling, now falling; but 
ſtill I found that we were a 
very great height from our 
firſt entrance, and as to the 
running of the water, I found 
that it flowed neither Eaſt nor 
Welt, but ran all down the 
little turnings that we fre- 
quently met with on the North 
fide of our way, which, my 
patron told me, fell all into 
the great valley where we ſaw 
the fire, and ſo paſled off by 
a general channel North Wet 


until it found its way out in- 
ro 
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to the open country of Chili, 
and ſo to the South- Seas. 

We were now come to an- 
other -night's lodging, which we 
were obliged to take up with 
on the green graſs, as we did 
the firſt night; but by the help 
of our proveditor-general, my 
patron, we fared very well, our 
goats-fleſh being reduced into 
ſo many ſorts of veniſon, that 
none of us could diſtinguiſh it 
from the beſt veniſon we ever 
taſted. 

Here we flept without any 
of the frightful things we ſaw 
the night before, except, that 
we might ſee the light of the 
fire in the air, at a great diſ- 
tance, like a great city in flames, 
but that gave us no diſturbance, 
at all. | 

In the morning our two hunt- 
ers ſhot a deer, or rather a young 

C fawn, 
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fawn, before we were awake, 
and this was the firſt we met 
with in this part of our travel, 
and thus we were provided for 
dinner even before breakfaſt-time; 
as for our breakfaſt, it was al- 
ways a Spaniſh one, that is to 
ſay, about a pint of chocolate. 
We ſet out very merrily in the 
morning, and we that were Eng- 
liſhmen, could not refrain ſmil- 
ing at one another, to think how 
we paſſed through a country 
where the gold lay in every ditch, 
as we might call it, and never 
troubled ourſelves ſo much as 
to ſtoop to take it up; ſo cer- 
tain is it, that it is eaſy to be 
placed in a ſtation of life, where 
that very gold (the heaping up 
of which, 1s elſewhere made the 
main buſineſs of man's living in 
the world) would be of no value, 
and not worth taking off from 
the 
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the ground; nay, not of ſigni- 
fication enough to make a pre- 
ſent of, for that was the caſe 
here. 

Two or three yards of Colche- 
ſter baize, a coarle rug-like ma- 
nufacture, worth in London a- 
bout fifteen pence half-penny 
per yard, was here a preſent for 
a man of quality, when for a 
handful of gold duſt, the ſame 
perſon would ſcarce ſay, thank 
you; or perhaps, would think 
himſelf not kindly treated to 
have it offered him. 

We travelled this day pretty 
ſmartly, having reſted at noon 
about two hours as before, and, 
by my calculation, went about 
twenty-two Engliſh miles in all; 
about five o'clock in the after- 
noon, we came into a broad, 
plain, open place, where, though 
it was not properly a valley, yet 

C 2 we 
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we found it lay very level for a 
good way together. Our way 
lying almoſt Eaſt South Eaſt. 
After we had marched ſo about 
two miles, I found the way go 
evidently down hill, and in half 
a mile more, to our ſingular fa- 
tisfaction, we found the water 
from the mountains ran plainly 
Eaſtward, and conſequently, to 
the North Sea. | | 
We ſaw at a diſtance, ſeveral. 
huts or houſes of the mountain— 
eer inhabitants, but went near 
none of them, but kept on our 
way, going down two or three 
pretty ſteep places, not at all 
dangerous, though ſomething dif- 
ficult. a 
We encamped again the next 
night, as before, and ſtill our 
good caterer had plenty of food 
for us: But I obſerved, that the 
next morning, when we ſet for- 
ward, 
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ward, our tents were left ſtand- 
ing, the baggage mules tied to- 
gether to graze, and our com- 
pany leſſened by all my patron's 
ſervants, which, when I enquired 
about, he told me, he hoped we 
ſhould have good quarters quickly 
without them. 

I did not underſtand him for 
the preſent, but it unriddled it- 
ſelf ſoon after; for though we 
travelled four days more in that 
narrow way, yet he always found 
us lodging at the cottages of 
the mountaineers. 

The ſixth day we went all day 
up hill; at laſt, on a ſudden, 
the way turned ſhort Eaſt, and 
opened into a vaſt wide country, 
boundleſs to the eye every way, 
and delivered us intirely from 
the mountains of the Andes, 
in which we had wandered ſo 
long. 
| WA Any 
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Any one may gueſs what an 
agreeable ſurprize this was to 
us, to whom it was the main 
end of our travels. We made 
no queſtion that this was the 
open country extended to the 
North, or Atlantick Ocean, but 
how far it was thither, or what 
inhabitants it was poſſeſſed by, 
what travelling, what proviſions 
to be found by the way, what 
rivers to paſs, and whether any 
navigable or not; this our patron 
himſelf could not tell us one 
word of; owning frankly to us, 
that he had never been one ſtep 
farther than the place where we 
then ſtood ; and that he had 
been there only once to fatisfy 
his curiofity, as I did now. 

I told him, that if I had lived 
where he did, and had ſervants 
and proviſions at command; as he 
had, it would have been impoſ- 
NS ible 
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fible for me to have reſtrained 
my curiofity ſo far, as not to 
have ſearched through that whole 
country to the Sea-fide long ago: 
I alſo told him, it ſeemed to be a 
pleaſant and fruitful ſoil, and no 
doubt, was capable of cultiva- 
tions and improvements; and if 
it had been only to have poſ- 
ſeſſed ſuch a country in his Ca- 
thoiick Majeſty's name, it muſt 
have been worth while to un- 
dertake the diſcovery for the 
honour of Spain; and that there 
could be no room to queſtion, but 
his Catholick Majeſty would have 
honoured the man who ſhould have 
undertaken ſuch a thing, with 
ſome particular mark of his fa- 
vour, which might be of con- 
ſequence to him and his family. 

He anſwered me, as to that, 
the Spaniards ſeemed already to 
have more dominions in America, 
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than they could keep, and much 
more than they were able to 
reap the benefit of, and ſtill more 
infinitely than they could im- 
prove, and eſpecially in thoſe 
parts called South America. 

And he moreover told me, that 
it was next to a miracle they could 
keep poſſeſſion of the place we 
were in; and were not the natives 
lo utterly deſtitute of ſupport 
from any other part of the world, 
as not to be able to have either 
arms or ammunition put into their 
hands, it would be impoſlible ; 
ſince I might eaſily ſee, they were 
men that wanted not ſtrength of 
body, or courage; and it was evi- 
dent, they did not want numbers, 
ſeeing they were already ten thou- 
ſand natives to one Spaniard, tak- 
ing the whole country from one 
end to the other. 

Thus, you ſee, ſeignior, added 
he, how far we are from im- 

provement 
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provement in that part of the 
country which we poſſeſs, and 
many more which, you may be 
ſure, are among theſe vaſt moun- 
tains, and which we never diſ- 
covered, ſeeing all theſe valleys 
and paſſages among the moun- 
tains, where gold is to be had 
in ſuch quantities, and with fo 
much eaſe, that every poor Chi- 
lian gathers it up with his hands, 
and may have as much as he 
pleaſes, are all left open, naked, 
and unregarded, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the wild mountaineers, 
who are heathens and ſavages; 
and the Spaniards you ſee, are 
ſo few, and thoſe few ſo. indo- 
lent, ſo ſlothful, and ſo ſatisfied 
with the gold they get of the 
Chilians for things of ſmall va- 
lue in trade, that all. this vaſt 
treaſurs lies unregarded by them. 
Nay,. continued he, is it not 
very ſtrange to obſerve, that when 

Cx for 
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for our diverſion we come into 
the hills, and among theſe places 
where you ſee the gold is fo 
eaſily found, we come, as we call 
it, a hunting, and divert our- 
felves more with ſhooting wild 
parrots, or a fawn or. two, for 
which alſo we ride, and run, and 
make our ſervants weary them- 
{elves more than they would in 
ſearching for the gold among the 
gullies and holes that the water 
makes in the rocks, and more 
than would ſuffice to find fifty, 
nay, one hundred times the va- 
Ine in gold? To what purpoſe 
then ſhould we ſeek the poſſeſ- 
ſion of more countries, who are 
already poſſeſſed of more land 
than we can improve, and o 
more wealth than we know what 
to do with? Perceiving me very 
attentive, he went on thus. 


Were 
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Were theſe mountains valued 
in Europe, according to the 
riches to be found in them, 
the viceroy would obtain orders 
from the king, to have ſtrong 
forts erected at the entrance in, 
and at the coming out of them, 
as well on the fide of Chili, as 
here; and ſtrong garriſons main- 
tained in them, to prevent fo- 
reign nations landing, either on 
our ſide in Chili, or on this 
fide in the North ſeas, and tak- 
ing the poſſeſſion from us; he 
would then order thirty thou- 
ſand flaves, negros, or Chili- 
ans, to be conſtantly employed, 
not only in picking up what 
gold might be found in the 
channels of the water, which 
might eafily be formed into 
proper receivers, ſo as' that if 
any gold waſhed from the rocks, 
it ſhould ſoon be found, and be 

C6 {0 
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fo ſecured, as that none of it 
would eſcape; alſo others, with 
miners and engineers, mig ht ſearch 
into the very rocks themſelves, 
and would, no doubt, find out 
ſuch mines of gold, or other 
ſecret ſtores of it in thoſe moun- 
tains, as would be ſufficient to 
inrich the world. 

While we omit ſuch things 
as theſe, Seignior, ſays he, what 
ſignifies Spain making new ac- 
quiſitions, or the people of Spain 
ſeeking new countries? This vaſt 

track of land you ſee here, and 
| ſome hundreds of miles every 
way, which your eye cannot 
reach to, is a fruitful, pleaſant, 
and agrecable part of the crea- 
tion; but perfectly uncultivated, 
and moſt of it uninhabited; and 
any nation in Europe, that thinks 
fit to ſettle in it, are free to do 


ſo, 
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ſo, for any thing we are able 
to do to prevent them. 

But, Seignior, ſaid I, does 
not his Catholic Majeſty claim 
a title to the poſſeſſion of it ? 
And have the Spaniards no go- 
vernor over it? Nor any ports 
or towns, ſettlements or colonies 
in'it, as is the caſe here in 
Chili? Seignior, replied he, the 
king of Spain is lord of all 
America; as well that which he 
poſſeſſes, as that which he poſ- 
ſeſſes not; that right being 
given him by the Pope, in the 
right of his being a chriſtian 
prince, making new diſcoveries 
for propagating the chriſtian 
faith among infidels: How far 
that may paſs for a title among 
the European powers, I know 
not. I have heard, that it has 
always paſſed for a maxim in 
Europe, that no country, which 
is not planted by any prince or 


people, 
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people, can be ſaid to belong 
to them; and, indeed I cannot 
ſay, but it ſeems to be rational], 
that ho prince ſhould pretend to 
any title to a country where he 
does not think fit to plant, and 
to keep poſſefſion; fr if he 
leaves the country unpoſſeſſed, 
he. leaves it free for any other 
nation to come and poſſeſs ; 
and this is the reaſon why the 
former kings of Spain did not 
diſpute that right of the French, 
to their colonies of the Miſſiſſipi 
and Canada; or. the right of the 
Engliſh to the Caribee iſlands, 
or to their colonies of Virginia 
and New England. Se 4p 
In like manner from the Bue- 
nos Ayres, in the Rio de h 
Plata, which lies that way, 
(pointing North Eaſt) to the 
Fretum Magellanicum, which 
lies that way (pointing South 
Eaſt) 
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Eaft) which comprehends a vaſt 
number of leagues, is called by 
us, Coafta Deſerta, being un- 
poſſeſſed by Spain, and diſregard- 
ed of all our nation: Neither is 
there one Spaniard in it; never- 
theleſs, you ſee how fruitful, 
how pleaſant, and how agreeable 
a climate it is; how apt for 
planting and peopling it ſeems 
to be; and, above all, what a 
place of wealth here would be 
behind them, ſufficient and more 
than enough, both for them and 
us; for we ſhould have no rea- 
ſon to offer them any diſturb- 
ance; neither ſhould we be in 
any condition to do it, the paſ- 
fages of the mountains being 
but few and difficult, as you 
have ſeen, and our numbers not 
ſufficient to do any thing more 
than to block them up, to keep 
ſuch people from breaking in 

| upon 
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upon our ſettlements on the coaſt 
of the South ſeas. 

I aſked him, if theſe notions 
of his were common. among thoſe 
of his country, who were ſettled 
in Chili and Peru? Or, whether 
they were his own private opi- 
nions only? I told him, I 
lieved, the latter, becauſe J found 
he acted in all his affairs upon 
generous principles, and was for 
Er the good of man- 

ind; but that I queſtioned 
whether their governor of Old 
Spain, or the ſub-governor, and 
viceroy of New Spain, acted 
upon thoſe notions; and ſince 
he had mentioned the Buenos 
Ayres, and the Rio de la Plata, 
I ſhould take that as an ex- 
ample, ſeeing the Spaniards would 
never ſuffer any nation to ſet 
foot in that great river, where 
ſo many countries might haye 

been 
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been diſcovered, and colonies. 
planted; though at the fame 
time, they had not poſſeſſed, or 
fully diſcovered thoſe places 
themſelves. 

He anſwered me, ſmiling ; 
Seignior, {aid he, you have given 
the reaſon for this yourſelf in 
that very part which you 
think is a realon againſt it. We 
have a colony at Buenos Ayres, 
and at. the city of Aſcenſion, 
higher up in the Rio de la Pla- 
ta; and we are not willing to let 
any other, nation, ſettle there, 
becauſe we would not let them 
ſee how weak we. are, and what 
a vaſt extent of land we poſſeſs 
there with a few men: And this 
for two reaſons. 

Firſt, we are poſſeſſed of the 
country, and daily increaſing 
there, and may, in time, ex- 


tend ourſelves farther. The 


great 
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great rivers Parana, and Para- 
guay, being yet left for us to plant 
in, ard we are not willing to put 
ourſelves out of a capacity of 
planting farther, and therefore 
we keep the poſleflion. 

Secondly, we have a communi- 
cation from thence with Peru. 
The great river la Plata riſes at 
the city of that name, and out 
of the mountain Potoſi in Peru, 
and a great trade is carried on 

by that river; and it would be 

dangerous to let foreigners into 
the ſecret of that trade, which 
they might entirely cut off; 
eſpecially when they ſhould find 
how ſmall a number of Spani- 
ards are planted there to preſerve 
it, ſeeing there are not ſix hun- 
dred Spaniards in all that vaſt 
country, which, by the courſe 
of that river, is more than one 
thouſand 
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thouſand fix hundred miles in 
length. 

I confeſs, faid I, theſe are juſt 
grounds for your keeping the 
poſſeſſion of that river. They 
are ſo, faid he, and the more, 
becauſe of ſo powerful a colony 
as the Portugueſe have in the 
Brafils, which bound immedia- 
tely upon it, and who are al- 
ways incroaching upon it from 
the land fide, 'and would gladly 
have a paſſage up the Rio Pa- 
rana to the back of their eo- 
lony. i: AR 

Bat here, Seignior, ſays he, 
the caſe differs; for we neither 
take nor keep poffeſhon here; 
neither have we one Spaniard, as 
I faid, in the whole country 
now before you; and therefore 
we call this country Coaſta De- 
ſerta; not that it is a deſart, as 
that name tis generally taken to 
ſignify 
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ſignify a barren, ſandy, dry 


country; on the contrary, the 
infinite, prodigious encreaſe of 
the European black cattle, which 
were brought by the Spaniards to 
the Buenos Ayres, and ſuifered to 
run looſe, is a ſufficient teſti- 
mony of the fruitfulneſs and 
richneſs of the ſoil, their num- 
ber being ſuch, that they kill 
above twenty thouſand of them 
in a year, for nothing but the 
hides, which they carry. away 
to Spain, leaving the fleſh, though 
fat and wholeſome, to periſh on 
the ground, or be devoured by 
birds of prey. ETD 
And the number is fo great, 
notwithſtanding all they deſtroy, 
that they are found to wander 
ſometimes in droves of many 
thouſands together, over all the 
vaſt country between the Rio de 
la ** the city of Aſcenſion, 
and 
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and the Frontier of Peru, and 
even down into this count 
which you ſee before' us, and 
up to the very foot of theſe 
mountains. 
Well, ſaid I, and is it not a 
great pity, that all this part of 
the country, and in ſuch a cli- 
mate as this is, ſhould lie un- 
cultivated, or uninhabited rather? 
For I underſtand there are not 
any great numbers of people to 
be found among them. | 
It is true, added he, there are 
ſome notions prevailing, of peo- 
ple being ſpread about in this 
country ; but as the terror of our 
people, the Spaniards, - ' drove 
them, at firſt, from the. ſea 
coaſt towards theſe mountains, 
ſo the greateſt part of them 
continue on this ſide ſtill; for 
towards the coaſt it is very rare 


that they find any people. 
I would 
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1 would have enquired of 
bim about rivers, and navigable 
ſtreams, which might be in this 
country; but he told me frank. 
ly, that he could give me no ac- 
count of thoſe; only thus, that 
if any of the rivers went away 
towards the North, they cer- 
tainly run all into the great Rio 
de la Plata; but that if they 
went Eaſt, or Southerly, they 
muſt go directly to the coaſt, 
which was ordinarily called, as 
he ſaid, La Coaſta Deſerta, or, 
as by ſome, The Coaſt of Pala- 
gonia; that as to the magnitude 
of thoſe rivers, he could ſay lit- 
tle, but jt was reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, there muſt be ſome very 
conſiderable rivers, and whole 
ſtreams muſt needs be capable 
of navigation, ſeeing abundance 
of water muſt continually flow 
from the mountains where we 

' then 
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then were; and its being, at 
leaſt, four hundred miles from 
the ſea ſide, thoſe ſmall ſtreams 
muſt neceſſarily join together, and 
form large rivers in the plain 
country. 

I had enough in this diſcourſe, 
fully to ſatisfy all my curioſity, 
and ſufficiently to heighten m 
deſire of making the farther dif- 
coveries which I had in my 
thoughts. 

We pitched our little camp 
here, and ſet down to our re- 
paſt; for I found, that though 
we were to go back to lodge, 
yet my patron had taken care 
we ſhould be furniſhed ſuffici- 
ently for dinner, and have a good 
houſe to eat it in; -that is to fay, 
a tent, as before. 

The place where we ſtood, 
tho' we had come down hill for 
a great way, yet ſeemed very high 

from 
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from the ordinary ſurface of the 
country, and gave us, therefore, 
an exceeding fine proſpect of it, 
the country declining gradually 
for near ten miles; and we 
thought, as well as the diſtance 
of the place would allow us, we 
{aw a great river, but, as I learn- 
ed afterwards, it was rather a 
great lake, than a river, which 
was ſupplied by the ſmaller 
rivers, or rivulets, from the 
mountains, which met there as 
in a great receptacle of waters, 
and out of this lake, they all 
iſſued again in one river; of 
which I ſhall have occaſion to 
give a farther account here- 
after. | 1 
While we were at dinner, I 
ordered my midſhipmen to take 
their obſervations of every diſ- 
tant object, and to look at every 


thing with their glaſſes; which 
they 
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they did, and told me of this 
lake; but my patron could give 
no account of it, having never 
been, as he ſaid before, one ſtep 
farther that way, than where we 
were. 
However, my men ſhewed me 
plainly, that it was a great lake, 
and that there went a large river 
from it towards the Eaſt South 
Eaſt, and this was enough for 
me, for that way lay all the 
ſchemes I had laid. 

I took this opportunity to aſk 
my midſhipmen, firſt, if they bad 
taken ſuch obſervations in their 
paſſage of the mountains, as that 
they were ſure they could find 
their way through to this place 
again without guides? And they 
aſſured me they could. 

Then I put it to them, whe- 
ther they thought it might not 
be practicable to travel over that 

22 vaſt 
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vaſt level country to the North 
feas? And to make a ſufficient 
diſcovery of the country, ſo as 
that hereafter Engliſhmen com- 
ing to the coaſt on the ſide of 
thoſe ſeas, might penetrate to 
theſe golden mountains, and reap 
the benefit of the treaſure with- 
out going a prodigious length 
about Cape Horn, and the Terra 
del Fuego, which was always at- 
tended with innumerable dangers ; 
and without breaking through 
the kingdom of Chili, and the 
Spaniards ſettlements, which, 
perhaps, we might ſoon be at 
peace with, and fo be ſhut out 
that way by our own con- 
fents ? | | 515 
One of my men began to 
ſpeak of the difficulties of ſuch 
an attempt; the want of provi- 
fions, and other dangers which 
we ſhould be expoſed to on the 


Way; 
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way; but the other, a bold, 
briſk fellow, told me, he made 
no queſtion, but it might be 
eaſily done, and eſpecially be- 
_ cauſe all the rivers they ſhould 
meet with wonld, of courfe, 
run along with us, fo that we 
ſhould” be ſure to have the tide 
with us, as he called it; and at 
laſt he added, that he would be 
content to be one of thoſe men 
who ſhould undertake it, pro- 
vided he ſhould be aſſured, that 
the ſhips, in the mean time, 
would not go away, and pre- 
tend that they could not be 
found. 

I told him, we would talk 
farther about it; that I had ſuch 
a thought in my head, and a 
ſtrong inclination to undertake 
it myſelf; bat that I could not 
anſwer it to leave the ſhips, 

* D 2 Which 
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which N ſo much upon 


my care of the voyage. 

he ſome talk of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of ſuch an undertaking, 
and the methods of performing 
it, my ſecond midſhipman began 
to come into it, and to think it 
was practicable enough, and add- 
ed, that though he uſed ſome 
cautions in his firſt hearing pro- 
poſals, yet, if he undertook that 
enterprize, I ſhould find, that he 
would do as much of his duty 
in it, as another man; and ſo he 
did at laſt, as will appear in its 
place, 

We were, by this time, pre- 
paring to be fatisfied with our 
journey, and my patron coming 
to me, and aſking, if I was for 
returning? I told him, I could 
not ſay how many days it would 
be before I ſhould ſay, I had 
enough of that proſpect; on 

tnat 
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that I would return when he 
pleaſed ; only J had one queſ- 
tion to alk him, which was, 
whether the mountains were as 
full of gold on this fide, as they 
were on the fide of Chili? 

As to that, Seignior, ſays he, 
the beft way to be certain, is to 
make a trial, that you may be 
fare we do not ſpeak without 
proof; ſo he called his gentle- 
man, and another ſervant that 
was with him, and defired me 
to call my two midſhipmen, 
and ſpeaking ſomething to his 
own ſervants firſt, in the lan- 
guage of the country, as I ſup- 
poſed, he turned to me, and 
ſaid, come, let us fit down and 
reſt ourſelves, while they go 
together, and ſee what they can 
do. 

Accordingly they went away, 
and, as my men told me after- 

D 3 wards, 
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wards, they ſearched i in the ſmall 
ſtreams of water, which they 
found running, and in ſome 
larger gullies or channels, where 
they found little or no water 
running; but where, upon haſty 
rains, great ſhoots of water had 
been uſed to run, and where was 
ter ſtood ſtill in the holes and 
falls, as I have deſcribed once 
before on the like occaſion. 
They had not been gone above 
an bor, when 1 plainly heard 
two Engliſhmen Erol 
which I Huld eaſily diſtinguiſh 
from the voices of any other na- 
tion, and immediately I ran out 
of the tent, Captain Merlotte 
followed, and then I ſaw one of 
my midſhipmen running towards 
us, fo we went to meet him, 
and what with hollowing, and 
running, he could hardly * ak; 
but recovering his breath, * fd, 
e 
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he came to defire me to come 
to them, if I would behold a 
fight which I never ſaw in my 
lite. 

I was eager enough to go, ſo 
I went with him, and left Cap- 
tain Merlotte to go back to the 
tent to my. patron the Spaniard, 
and the Spaniſh doctor, who had 
not ſo much ſhare in the curio- 
ſity: He did fo, and they follow- 
ed ſoon after. | 

When we came to the place, 
we ſaw ſuch a wonder as, indeed, 
I never ſaw before; for there 
they were fitting down. round a 
little puddle, or hole, as I might 
call it, of water, where, in the 
time of rain, the water running 
haſtily from a piece of the rock, 
about two foot higher than the 
reſt, had made a pit under it 
with the fall like the tail of a 
mill, only much leſs, 

. D 4 Here 
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Here they took up the ſand, 
or gravel, with their hands, and 
every handful brought up with 
it ſuch a quantity of gold, as 
was ſurprizing; for there they 
lat picking it out juſt as the 
boys in London, who go with 
a broom and a hat, pick out old 
iron, nails, and pins from the 
channels, and it lay as thick. 

I ſtood and looked at them a 
while, and, it muſt be confeſſed, 
it was a pleaſant ſight enough; 
but reflecting immediately, that 
there was no end of this, and 
that we were only upon the 
enquiry, Come away, faid I, 
laughing, to my men, and do 
not ſtand picking up of trath 
there all day ; Do-you know how 
far we have to our lodgings? 

I can make no guefs what 
quantity might have been found 
here in places, which. had, for 

hundreds 
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hundreds of years, waſhed gold 
from the hills, and, perhaps, ne- 
ver had a man come to pick any 
of it up before; but I was ſoon 
ſatisfied that here was enough, 
even to make all the world fa 
they had enough; and fo I called 
off my people, and came away. 

It ſeems, the quantity of. gold 
which is thus waſhed down, is 


not ſmall, ſince my men, enquir- 


ing afterwards among the Chili- 
ans, heard them talk of the great 
lake of water which I mentioned 


juſt now that we ſaw at a diſ- 
tance, which they call the Gol- 
den Lake, and where was, as 


they ſaid, prodigious quantities 
of it; not that our men. ſup- 
poſed any gold was there in 


mines, or in the ordinary ſoil, 


but that the waters from the 


hills, running with very rapid 


currents at certain times in the 
D 5 rainy 
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rainy ſeaſons, and after the melt- 
ing of the ſnows, had carried the 
gold ſo far as that lake; and as it 
has been ſo, perhaps, from the 
days of the general deluge, no 
people ever applying 18 
to gather the leaſt grain of it uf 
again, it might well be increaſ- 
ed to ſuch a quantity, as might 
intitle that water to the name of 
the Golden Lake, and all the 
little ſtreams and ſluices of wa- 
ter that run into it, deſerved the 
name of Golden Rivers, as much 
as that of the Golden Lake. 

But my preſent buſineſs was to 
know, only if the gold was here, 
but not to trouble myſelf to pick 
it up: My views lay another way, 
and my end was fully anſwered ; 
ſo I came back to my patron, 


and brought all my men with 


me. 
You 


You live in a golden country, 
Seignior, fays I, my men are 
ſtark mad to ſee ſo much gold, 
and nobody to take it. 

Should the world know what 
treaſure yon have here, I would 
not anſwer for it, that they ſhould 
not flock hither. in armies, and 
drive you all away. They need 
not do thar, Seignior, ſays he, for 
here is enough for them, and for 
us too. 

We now pached vp, and be- 
gan our return, but it was not 
without regret that I turned my 
back upon this pleaſant country, 
the moſt agreeable place, of its 
kind, that ever I was at in all my 
life, or ever ſhall be in again: A 
country rich, pleaſant, fruitful, 
wholeſome, and capable of every 
thing for the life of man, that 
— heart could entertain a wiſh 
or. 
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But my preſent work was to 
return; ſo we mounted our 
mules, and had, in the mean 
time, the pleaſure of contem- 
plating what we had ſeen, and 
applying ourſelves, to ſuch far- 
ther meaſures as we had con- 
certed among us. In about four 
hours we returned to our camp, 
as I called it, and, by the way, 


we found, to our no little pain, 


that though we had come down 
hill eaſily, and inſenſibly to the 
opening, for ſome miles, yet we 
had a hard pull up hill to go 
back again. 

However, we reached to our 
teats in good time, and made 


our firſt encampment with plea- 


ſyre enough, for we were very 
weary with the fatigue of a hard 
day's journey. _ . 

The next day we reached our 
good Chilian's manſion houſe, or 
palace, 
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palace, for ſuch it might be 
called, conſidering the place, and 
conſidering the entertainment ; 
for now he had ſome time to 
provide for us, knowing we 
would come back again. 

He met us with three mules, 
and two ſervants, about a mile 
before we came to the deſcent 
going* down to his houſe, of 
which I took notice before, and 
this he did to guide us a way 
round to his houſe, without go- 
ing down thoſe uneaſy ſteps; fo 
we came on our mules to his 
door, that is to fay, on 518 
mules, for he would have my 
patron the Spaniard, to whom, 
I obſerved; he ſhewed an ex- 
traordinary reſpect, and Captain 
Merlotte, and myſelf, mount. 
his freſh mules to carry us to 
his houſe. 


When 
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When we came thither, I ob. 
ſerved he wanted the aſſiſtance 
of my patron's ſervants for his 
cookery ; for though he had pro- 
vided abundance of food, he own- 
ed, he knew not how to pre- 
pare it to our liking ; fo they aſ- 
ſiſted him, and one of my mid- 
ſhipmen pretending to cook too, 
made them roaſt a piece of veni- 
ſon, and a piece 'of a kid, or 
young goat, admirable well, and 
putting' no garlick or onions. into 
the ſauce, but their own juices, 
with a little wine, it pleaſed the 
Spaniard ſo well, that my man 
paſſed for an extraordinary cook, 
and had the favour aſked of 
him, to dreſs ſome more after 
the ſame manner, when. we came 
back to the Spaniard's houſe. 

We had here ſeveral forts of 
wild fowl, which the Chilian 
had ſhot while we were gone; 

but 


but I knew none of them by 
any of the kinds we have in 
England, except ſome teal. How- 
ever, they were very good. 

The day was agreeable and 
pleaſant, but the night dreadful, 
as before, being all fire and flame 
again, and though we underſtood 
both what it was, and where, 
yet I could not make it familiar 
to me, for my life, The Chi- 
lian perſuaded us to ſtay. all the 
next day, and did his endeavour 
to divert us as much as poſhble : 
My two. midſhipmen went out 
with him a hunting, as he cal- 
led it, that 18, a ſhooting; but, 
though he was a man of fifty 
years of age, he would have kil- 
led ten of them at his ſport, 


running up the hills, and leap- 


ing from rock to rock like a 
boy of ſeventeen. At his gun 


he was ſo ſure a markſman, 
that 


: 
| 
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that he ſeldom miſſed any thing 
he ſhot at, whether running, fly- 
ing, or fitting. 

They brought home with them 
ſeveral fowls, two fawns, and a 
full grown deer, and we had 
nothing but boiling, ſtewing, 
and broiling, all that evening: 
In the afternoon, we walked 
out to view the hills, and to 
fee the ſtupendous precipices 
which ſurrounded us. As for 
looking for gold, we ſaw the 
places where there was enough 
to be had; but that was be- 
come now 10 familiar to us, that 
we troubled not ourſelves about 
it, as a buſineſs not worth our 
while; but the two midſhipmen, 
1 think, got about the quantity 
of five or ſix ounces a-piece while 
we were chatting, or repoſing in 


the Chilian's houſe. | 
Here 
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Here it was, that I entered 
into a confidence with my pa- 
tron the Spaniard, concerning 
my grand deſign, I told him, 
in the firſt place, that my view 
of the open country beyond theſe 
hills, and the particular account 
he had given me of it alſo, 
had raiſed a curioſity in me, 
that I could ſcarce withſtand ; 
and that I had thereupon form- 
ed a deſign, which, if he would 
further me with his aſliſtance, 


I had a very great mind to put 


in practice, and that, though I 


was to hazard periſhing in the 


attempt. 

He told me very readily, no- 
thing ſhould be wanting on his 
part to give me any aſſiſtance 
he could, either by himſelf, or 
any of his ſervants; but, ſmil- 
ing, and with abundance of good 


humour, Seignior, ſays he, I be- 


lieve 


>. ** Mme... at 
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lieve I gueſs at the deſign you 
ſpeak of ; you are fired now with 
a deſire to traverſe this great 
country to the Coaſta Delerta, 
and the North Seas; that is a 


very great undertaking, and you 


will be well adviſed before you 
undertake it. : 

True, Seignior, ſaid I, you 
have gueſſed my deſign, and were 
it not, that I have two ſhips 
under my care, and ſome cargo 
of value on board, I would bring 
my whole ſhip's company on 
ſhore, and make the adventure, 
and, perhaps, we might be ſtrong 
enough to defend ourſelves againſt 


whatever might happen by the 


Way. | 
As to that, Seignior, ſays he, 
you would be in no danger that 
would require ſo many men; for 
you will find but few inhabi- 
tants any where, and thoſe not 
in 
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in numbers ſufficient to give you 
any trouble ; fifty men would be 
as many as you would either want 
or deſire, and perhaps, as you would 
find proviſions for; and, for 
fifty men, we might be able to 
carry proviſions with us to keep 
them from diſtreſs; but if you 
will accept of my advice, as well 
as aſſiſtance, Seignior, ſays he, 
chooſe a faithful ſtrong fellow out 
of your ſhip, on whom you can 
depend, and give him fifty men 
with him, or thereabouts, and ſuch 
inſtructions as you may find need- 
ful, as to the place on the coaſt 
where you would have them fix 
their ſtay, and let them take the 
firſt hazards of the adventure; 
and as you are goiog round by 
ſea, you will, if ſucceſs follows, 
meet them on the ſhore; and if 
the account they give of their 
journey encourages you. you may 

come 
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come afterwards yourſelf up to 
theſe very mountains, and take 
a farther view: In which caſe, 
he added, with a ſolemn pro- 
teſtation, coſt me what it will, 
I will come and meet you one 
hundred miles beyond the hills, 
with ſupplies of proviſions, and 
mules for -your afliſtance. 

This was ſuch wholeſome and 
friendly advice, and he offered 
it ſo ſincerely, that though it was 
very little differing from my own 
deſign, yet I would not be ſeen 
ſo to leſſen his prudence in the 
meaſures of his friendſhip, in 
adviſing it, as to ſay, that I had 
reſolved to do ſo. But making 
all poflible acknowledgment to 
him for his kind offers, I 
told him, I would take his ad- 


vice, and act juſt according to the 


meaſures he had preſcribed ; and 
at the ſame time, I aſſured him, 
| that 
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that if I found a convenient 
port to ſettle and fortify in, I 
would not fail to come again 
from France (for we paſſed always 
as acting from France, whatever 
nation we were of) to relieve 
and ſupply them; and that if 
ever I returned ſafe, I would 
not fail to correſpond with him, 
by the paſſages of the moun- 
tains, and make a better ac- 
knowledgement for his kindneſs, 
than I had been able to do 
et. 
0 He was going to break off the 
diſcourſe, upon the occaſiom of 
the Chilian's returning, who 
was juſt come in from his hunt- 
ing, telling me, we would talk 
farther of it by the way: But I 
told him, I could not quite diſ- 
miſs the ſubject; becauſe I muſt 
beſpeak him to make ſome men- 
tion of it to the Chilian, that 
| he 


| 
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he might on his account, be an 
aſſiſtant to our men, as we faw 
he was capable of being, in their 
paſſing by thoſe difficult ways, 
and for their ſupply of proviſi- 
ons, &c. Trouble not yourſelf 
with that, Seignior, faid he, 
for when your men- come, the 
care ſhall be mine: I will come 
myſelf as far as this wealthy 
Chilian's, and procure them all 
the affiſtance this place can af- 
ford them, and do any thing that 
offers, to forward them in the 
undertaking. 

This was fo generous, and fo 
extraordinary, that I had nothing 
to ſuy more, but to pleaſe myſelf 
with the apparent ſucceſs: of my 
attempt, ad acknowledge the 
happineſs of having an oppor- 
tunity to oblige ſo generous ſpi- 
rited and grateful a perſon, 
| 1 would, however, have made 

ſome 
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ſome farther acknowledgment: to 
our Chilian benefactor; but I 
had nothing left, except a cou- 
ple of hats, and three pair of 
Engliſh ſtockings, one pair filk 
and the other two worſted, and 
thoſe I gave him, and made him 
a great many acknowledgements 
for the favours he had ſhewn us, 


and the next morning came a- 
way. 


elſe in our return; but making 
much ſuch ſtages back as we did 
forward, we came the fourteenth 
day to our patron's houſe, hav- 
ing made the paſſage through in 
ſomething leſs than fixteen days, 
and the like back in fifteen days, 


including our ſtay at the Chili- 
an's one day. 


The length of the way, ac- 
cording to the beſt of my cal - 
culations, I reckoned to be about 

; one 


We made little ſtay any where 
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one hundred and ſeventy-five 
Engliſh miles, taking it with all 
its windings and turnings, which 
were not a few; but which had 
this conveniency with them, that 
they gave a more eaſy and agreea- 
ble paſſage, and made the Eng- 
liſh proverb abundantly good, 
namely, that the fartheſt way a- 
bout, is the neareſt way home. 
The civilities I received after 
this from my generous Spaniard, 
were agreeable to the reſt of his 


uſage of me; but we, that had 


ſo great a charge upon us at the 
ſea-fide, could not ſpare long 
time in thoſe ceremonies, any 
more than I do now for relatin 
them. ts 
It is enough to mention, that 
he would not be excuſed at part- 
ing from going back with us 
quite to the ſhips, and when 1 
would have excuſed it, he faid, 
— nay, 
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nay, Seignior, give me leave to 
go and fetch my hoſtages. In 
ſhort, there was no reſiſting him, 
ſo we went all together, after 
ſtaying two days more at his 
houſe, and came all ſafe to our 
ſhips, having been gone forty- 
fix days from them. 

We found the ſhip in very 
good condition, all fafe on board 
and well, except that the men 
ſeemed to have contracted ſome- 
thing of the ſcurvy ; which our 
Spantſh doctor, however, ſoon 
recovered them from. 

Here we found the two Spa- 
niſh youths, our patron's hoſta- 
ges, very well alſo, and very 
well pleaſed with their entertain- 
ment: one of our lieutenants had 
been teaching them navigation, 
and ſomething of the mathema- 
ticks, and they had made very 
good improvement in thoſe ſtudies, 
conſidering the time they had 

Vor. III. E been 
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been there; and the Spaniard, 
their father, was ſo pleaſed with 
it, that having not gold enough 
to offer the lieutenant, as an 
acknowledgement for his teach- 
ing them, he gave him a very 
good ring from his finger, hav- 
ing a fine large emerald in it of 
ſome value, and made him a 
long Spaniſh compliment, for 
having nothing of greater con- 
ſequence to offer him. 

We now made preparations 
for ſailing, and our men, in my 
abſence, had Jaid in a very con- 
ſiderable ſupply of proviſions, 
particularly excellent pork, and 
tolerable good beef, with a great 
number of goats and hogs alive, 
as many as we could ſtow. | 

But I had now my principal 
undertaking to manage, I mean 
that of ſending out my little army 
for diſcovery, and having com- 
municated my defign to the ſu- 


per 
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per cargo, and the perſon whom 
I entruſted with him in the com- 
mand of the ſhips, they unani- 
mouſly approved of the ſcheme. 
My next buſineſs was, to re- 
ſolve upon whom to confer the 
command of the expedition ; and 
this, by general conſent, fell up- 
on the lieutenant of the Mada- 
gaſcar ſhip, who had taught the 
young Spaniards navigation ; and 
this the rather, becauſe he was 
naturally a bold, enterprizing 
man, and alſo an excellent geo- 
grapher: Indeed, he was a 
general artiſt, and a man faithful 
and vigilant in whatever he un- 
dertook; nor was it a little con- 
ſideration with me, that he was 
ſo agreeable to the Spaniard and 
his ſons, of whoſe aid we knew 
he would ftand in ſo much 

need. 
When I had communicated to 
him the deſign, and he had both 
E 2 approved 
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approved of the undertaking it- 
ſelf, and accepted the command, 
we conſtituted him captain, and 
the two midſhipmen we made 
lieutenants for the expedition, 
romiſing each of them five hun- 
dred pounds if they performed it: 
As for the captain, we came to 
a good agreement with him for 
his reward; for I engaged to 
give him one thouſand pounds 
in gold as ſoon as we met, if 
the journey was performed ef- 
fectually. 

We then laid open the de- 
fign to the men, and left it to 
every one's choice to go, or not 
to go, as they pleaſed; but in- 
ſtead of wanting men to go vo- 
lunteers, we were fain to decide 
it by lot, among ſome of them, 
they were all ſo eager to under- 
take it. 

Then J gave them articles and 

conditions, 
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conditions, which they, who 
ventured, ſhould engage them- 
ſelves to comply with, and par- 
ticularly, that they ſhould not 
mutiny, upon pain of being ſhot 
to death when we met, or upon 
the ſpot, if the captain thought 
it neceſſary; that they ſhould not 
ſtraggle from their company, nor 
be tempted by the view of pick- 
ing up gold, to ſtay behind, when 
the company beat to march; that 
all the gold they found in the 
way, ſhould be in common, 
ſhould be put together in bulk 
every night, and be divided 
faithfully and equally at the 
end of the journey, allowing 
only five ſhares to each ſhip, 
to be divided as I ſhould di- 
rect; beſides which, upon con- 
dition, that every man behaved 
himſelf faithfully and quietly, 
and did his duty, I promiſed, 


E 3 that 
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that beſides the gold he might 


get by the way, I would give 
to all one hundred pounds each 
at our meeting ; and if any man 
was ſick or maimed by the way, 
the reſt were to engage not to 
forſake and leave him on any 
account whatſoever, death only 
excepted ; and if any man died, 
except by any violence from the 
reſt, his ſhare of the gold which 
' was gotten, ſhould be faithfully 
1 kept for his family, if he had 
1 any; but his reward of one 
Wo hundred pounds, which was not 
ö due, becauſe he did not live to 
38 demand it, ſhould be divided 
i among the reſt: So that by this 
19 agreement, the undertaking was 
% not ſo dear to me as I had ex- 
oF pected; for the pay of the men 
T3 amounted to no more than the 
ſum following, viz. 


* 
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To the lieutenant, now 
made captain = 1009 
To the midſhipmen now 
made lieutenants, each 
cool, - - - looo 
To fiſty men, each 1ool. 5000 
To the ſurgeon 200l. and 
his ſervant 1001. over 
and above their 100l. 
as being part of the fifty 
men - — - 300 
4-7 300 


— 


Having pitched upon the men, 
I landed them, and made them 
encamp on ſhore: But firſt of 
all, I made them, every one, 
make wills or letters of attor- 
ney, or other diſpoſitions of 
their effects, to ſuch perſons as 
they thought fit, with an ac- 
count under their hands, endorſed 
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on the back of the ſaid wills, 
&c. intimating what cheſts or 
caſes, or other things they had 
on board, and what was in them, 
and what pay was due to them; 
and thoſe chefts, &c. were ſealed 
up before their faces with my 
ſeal, and writings ſigned by me, 
the contents unknown: Thus 
they were ſecure, that all they 
had left in the ſhips, and all 
that was due to them, - ſhould 
be punctually and carefully kept, 


and delivered as it was deſigned 


and directed by themſelves; and 
this was greatly to their ſatis- 
faction. 

As to the reward of one hun- 
dred pounds a man, and the ar- 
ticles about keeping together, 
obeying orders, gathering up 
gold, and the like; I did not 
read to them till they were all 
on ſhore, and till I was ready 
to 
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to leave them; becauſe if the 
reſt of the men had heard it, 
I ſhould have kept nobody with 
me to have failed the ſhips. 

There was as ſtout a com- 

any of bold, young, briſk fel. 
— of them, as ever went upon 
any expedition, fifty- three in 
number, among them a ſurge- 
on, and his mate, very ſkilful 
and honeſt men both of them; 
a trumpeter and a drummer, 
three ſhip-carpenters, a cook, 
who was allo a butcher by 
trade, and a barber; two ſhoe- 
makers, who had been ſoldiers 
among the pirates; a ſmith, and 
a taylor of the ſame, ſo that 
they wanted no mechanics what- 
ever might happen to them. 

Give the fellows their due, 
they took but little baggage 
with wr but, however, what 
they had, I took care, with the 

E 5 aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of my patron, the Spa- 
niard, ſhould be as much carried 
for them as poſſible. 

I provided them three large 
tents, made of a cotton ſtuff, 
which I bought in the country, 
and which we made up on board, 
which tents were large enough 
to cover them all, in caſe of 
rain or heat; but as for beds, 


or bedding, they had only ſeven 


hammocks, in caſe any man was 
ſick; for the reſt, they were to 
ſhift as well as they could; the 
ſeaſon was hot, and the climate 
good; their way lay in the la- 
titude of forty to fifty, and 
they ſet out in the latter end 
of the month of October, which, 
on that ſide of the line, is the 
ſame as our April; ſe that the 
covering was more to keep them 
from the heat than the cold. 


It 
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It was needful, in order to 
their defence, to furniſh them 
with arms and ammunition ; ſo 
I gave to every man a muſquet 
or fuzee, a piſtol and a ſword, 
with cartouches, and a good 
ſtock of ammunition, powder 
and ſhot, with three ſmall bar- 
rels of fine powder for ſtore, 
and lead in proportion; and 
theſe things were, indeed, the 
heavieft part of their baggage,. 
excepting the carpenters tools, 
and the ſurgeon's box of medi- 
eines. 

As for the carrying all theſe 
things, they might eaſily fur- 
niſh themſelves with mules or 
horſes for carriage, while they 
had money to pay for them, 
and you may judge how that 
could be wanting, by what has 
been ſaid of the country. | 
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We. gave them, however, a 
good large pack of European 
goods, to make agreeable pre- 
ſents where they received fa. 
vours; ſuch as black baize, 
pieces of ſay, ſerge, calamanco, 
drugget, hats and ſtockings; not 
forgetting another pack of hatch- 
ets, knives, ſciſſors, beads, toys, 
and ſuch things, to pleaſe the 
natives of the plain country, if 
they ſhould meet with any. | 

They defired a few hand-gra- 
nadoes, and we gave them a- 
bout a dozen, but as they were 
heavy, it would have been very 
troubleſome to have carried 
more. 

The Spaniard ftayed till all this 
was done, and till the men were 
ready to march, and then told 
us privately, that it would not 
be proper for him to march a- 
ong with them, or to appear 


openly, 
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openly, to countenance the en- 
terprize; that my two lieute- 
nants knew the way perfectly 
well; and that he would go 
before to his own houſe, and 
they ſhould hear of him by the 
Way. 
Al the mules and horſes which 
he had lent us, to bring us back, 
he left with them to carry their 
baggage, and our new captain 
had bought fix more privately in 
the country. | 
The laſt inſtructions I gave 
to our men, were, that they 
ſhould make the beſt of their 
way over the country beyond 
the mountains ; that they ſhould 
take the exact diſtances of places, 
and keep a journal of their march, 
ſet up crofles and marks at all 
proper ſtations; and that they 
ſhould ſteer their courſe, as near 
as they could, between the la- 
titude 


Fi 
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titude of forty, where they 'would 
enter the country, and the lati- 
tude of forty-five South; ſo that 
they would go an Eaft South 
Eaſt courſe moſt of the way, and 
that wherever they made the 
ſhore, they ſhould ſeek for a 
creek or port where the fhips 
might come to an anchor, and 
look out night and day for the 
ſhips; the ſignals alfo. were a- 
greed on, and they had two do- 
zen of rockets to throw up, if 
they diſcovered us at ſea; they 
bad all neceffary inſtruments for 
obſervation alſo, and perſpective 
glafſes, pocket compaſfes, &c. 
and thus they ſet out, October 
24th, i715: | 
We ſtayed five days after they 
began their march, by agreement, 
that if any oppoſition ſhould be 
offered them in the country, or 
any umbrage taken at their de- 


gn, 
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fign, ſo that it could not be exe- 
cuted, we might have notice. 
But as the Spaniards in the 
country, who are the moſt ſu- 
pinely negligent people in the 
world, had not the leaſt ſhadow 
of intelligence, and took them 
only to be French ſeamen, be- 
longing to the two French ſhips 
(ſuch we paſt for) who had lain 
there ſo long, they knew nothing 
when they went away, much 
leſs whither; but, no queſtion, 
they believed, that they were all 

ne on board again. 
We ſtayed three days longer 
than we appointed, and hearing 
nothing amiſs from them, we 
were ſatisfied that all was right 
with them; ſo we put to fea, 
ſtanding off to the Weſt, till we 
were out of fight of the ſhore, 
and then we ſtood away due 
South, with a freſh gale at North 
Weſt 
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Weſt by Weſt, and fair wea- 
ther, though the wind chopped 
about ſoon after, and we had 
calms and hot weather that did 
us no good, but made our men 
ſick and lazy. 

The ſuppoſed journey of our 
travellers, their march, and the 
adventures they ſhould meet with 
by the way, were, indeed, ſuf- 
ficient diverſion ; and employed 
us all with diſcourſe, as well in 
the great cabin and round: houſe, 
as afore the maſt, and wagers 
were very rife among us, who 
ſhould come firſt to the ſhore of 
Patagonia,. for ſo we called it. 

As for the place, neither they 
nor we could make any guels 
at what part of the country 
they ſhould make the ſea ; but 
as for us, we reſolved to make 
the port St. Julian our firſt 
place to put in at, which is 

in 
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in the latitude of fifty degrees 
five minutes, and that then, 
as wind and weather would 
permit, we would keep the 
coaſt as near as we could, 
till we came to Punta de St. 
Helena, where we would ride 
for ſome time, and, if poſſible, 
till we heard of them. 

We had but a croſs voyage 
to the mouth of the ſtraits of 
Magellan, having contrary winds, 
as I have ſaid, and ſometimes 
bad weather; ſo that it was the 
thirteenth of December when 
we made an obſervation, and 
found ourſelves in the latitude 
of fifty- two degrees thirty mi- 
nutes, which is juſt the height 
of Cape Victoria, at the mouth 
of the paſſage. 

Some of our officers were very 
much for paſſing the ſtraits, and not 
going about by Cape Horn; = 
y tne 
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the uncertainty of the winds in 
the paſſage, the danger of the 
currents, &c. made it by no 
means adviſeable, ſo we reſoly. 
ed to keep good ſea room. 

The twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber, we found ourſelves in the 
latitude of fixty-two degrees 
thirty minutes, and being Chriſt. 
mas day, I feaſted the men, and 


-drank. the health of our travel- 


lers; our courſe was South Eaſt 
by South, the wind South Weſt, 
then we changed our courſe and 
went Eaſt for eight days, and 
having changed our courſe, ſtood 
away, without obſervation, Eaſt 
North Eaſt, and in two days 
more, made the land, on the 
Eaſt of the ſtrait de la Mare, 
ſo that we were obliged to ſtand 
away Eaſt South Eaſt to take 
more ſea- room, when the wind 
veering to the South by Eaſt, a 


freſh 
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freſh gale, we ftood boldly away 
due North, and running large, ſoon 
found that we were entered into 
the North Sea, on twelfth day ; 
for joy of which, and to cele- 
brate the day, I gave every meſs 
a piece of Engliſh beef, and a 
piece of Chilian pork, and made 
a great bowl of punch afore the 
maſt, as well as in the great 
cabin, which made our men ve- 

chearful, and inſtead of a 
twelfth cake, I gave the cook or- 
der to make every meſs a good 
plumb pudding, which pleaſed 
them all as well. 

But while we were at our 
liquor, and merry, the wind came 
about to the North Eaſt, and 
blew very hard, threatening us 
with a ſtorm, and as the ſhore lay 
on our leeward quarter, we were 
not without apprehenſions of 
being driven. on ſome dangerous 

places, 


ail 


however, we were obliged to 
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places, where we could have no 
ſhelter; I immediately therefore, 
altered my courſe, and ran away 
Eaſt all night, to have as much 
ſea- room as poſſible. 

The next day the wind abated, 
and haling away to the Eaſt, we 
ſtood Northward again, and then 
North Wet in three days more, 
and we made land, which ap- 
peared to be the head iſland of 
port St. Julian, on the North 
tide of the port where we. ran 
in, and about an hour before ſun- 
ſet, came to an anchor in eleven 
fathom good holding ground, 
latitude forty-nine __—_— eigh- 
teen minutes, 

We wanted freſh water, other- 
wiſe we would not have made any 
ſtay here, for we knew we were 
a "little too far to the South; 


fill freſh water here for three days 
together, 
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together, the watering place be- 
ing a good way up the river, and 
the ſwell of the ſea running very 
high. 

During this interval, Captain 
Merlotte and I went on ſhore 
with about thirty men, and march- 
ed up the country near twenty 
miles, getting up to the top of 
the hills, where we made fires, 
and at the fartheſt hill we en- 
encamped all night, and threw 
up five rockets, which was our 
ſignal; but we ſaw nothing to 
anſwer it, nor any ſign either of 
Engliſh people or natives, in 
all the country. 

We ſaw a noble champaign 
country, the plains all ſmooth and 
covered with graſs like Saliſbury 
Plain, very little wood to be ſeen 
any where, inſomuch, that we 
could not get any thing but 
graſs to make a ſmoke with, 
which 
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which was another of our fig. 
nals. 

We ſhot ſome fowls here, and 
five or fix hares; the hares are 
as large as an Engliſh fox, and 
burrow in the earth like a rab. 
bit: The fowls we ſhot, were 
duck and mallard, teal and wid- 
geon, the ſame as in England 
in ſhape and fize, only the colour 
generally grey, with white in 
the breaſt, and green heads, the 
fleſh the ſame as ours, and very 
good. 

We ſaw wild geeſe and wild 
ſwans, but ſhot none; we ſaw 
alſo guinacoes or Peruvian ſheep, 
as big as ſmall mules, but could 
not get at them; for as ſoon as 
we ſtepped toward them, they 
would call to one another, to 
give notice of us, and then troop 
all together and be gone. 

This is an excellent country 

for 
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for feeding and breeding of ſheep 
and horſes, the graſs being ſhort, 
but very ſweet and good on the 
plains,, and very long and rich 
near the freſh rivers, and were 
it cultivated and ſtocked with 
cattle, would without doubt, pro- 
duce excellent kinds of all ſorts 
of cattle; nor could it fail pro- 
ducing excellent corn, as well 
wheat as barley and oats, and 
as for peas, they grow wild all 
over the country, and nouriſh an 
infinite number of birds reſem- 
bling pigeons, which fly in flights 
ſo great, that they ſeem in the 
air like clouds at a great diſtance. 
As for the ſoil, that of the 
hills is gravel and ſome ſtony, 
but that of the plains is a light 
black mould, and in ſome places 
a rich loam, and ſome marle; 
all of which are tokens of fruit- 
fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, ſuch as indeed never 
fail. 

The fourteenth of January 
(the weather being hot, and 
days long, for this was their 
July) we weighed and ſtood 
Northerly along the ſhore, the 
coaſt running from port St. Ju- 
lian, North North Eaſt, until 
we arrived at the famous iſlands 
called Penguin Iflands ; and here 
we came to an anchor again, in 
the ſame round bay which Sir 
John Narborough called Port 
Defire, it being the ſeventeenth 
of January. | 

Here we found a poſt or croſs, 
erected by Sir John Narborough, 
with a plate of copper nailed 
to it, and an inſcription, ſignify- 
ing, That he had taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of that country in the name 
of Charles II, 

Our men raiſed a ſhout for 


joy, 
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joy that they were in their own 
king's dominions, or, as they 
ſaid, in their own country; and, 
| indeed, excepting that it was not 
inhabited by Engliſhmen, and 
cultivated, planted, and incloſed, 
after the Engliſh manner, I never 
ſaw a country ſo much like Eng- 
land. 

Here we victualled our ſhips 
with a new kind of food; for 
we loaded ourſelves with ſeals, 
of which here are an infinite 
number, and which we ſalted 
2nd ate, and our men liked them 
wonderfully for a while; but 
they ſoon began to grow weary 
of them: Alſo the penguins are 
a very wholeſome diet, and very 
pleaſant, eſpecially when a little 
ſalted; and as for ſalt, we could 
have loaded our ſhips with it, 
being very good and white, made 
* the ſun, and found in ſtand- 

Vor, III. F ing 
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ing ponds of ſalt water, near 
the ſhore. 

The penguins are fo eaſily 

killed, and are found in {ſuch vaſt 
multitudes on that iſland, (which 
for that reaſon, is ſo called 
that our men loaded the long- 
boat with them twice in one 
day, and we reckoned there were 
no leſs than ſeven thouſand in the 
| boat each time. 
* Here we travelled up into the 
country in ſearch of our men, 
and made our ſignals, but had 
no anſwer to them, nor heard 
any intelligence of them. We 
ſaw ſome people here at a diſ- 
tance ſcattering about; but they 
were but few, nor would they 
be brought by any means to con- 
verſe with us, or come near us. 

We ſpread ourſelves over the 
country far and wide; and here 
we ſhot: hares and wild-fowl a- 


gain 
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gain in abundance, the country 
being much the ſame as before, 
but ſomething more buſhy, and 
here and there a few trees, but 
they were a great way off. There 
is a large river which empties it- 
ſelf into this bay. 

Finding no news here of our 
men, I ordered the Madagaſcar 
ſhip to weigh and ſtand farther 
North, keeping as near the ſhore 
as he might with ſafety, and 
cauſing his men to look out for 
the ſignals, which if they diſco- 
vered, they ſhould give us notice 
by firing three guns. 

They ſailed the height of Cape 
Blanco, where the land falling 
back, makes a deep bay, and the 
ſea receives into it a great river 
at ſeveral mouths, ſome of them 
twenty leagues from the other, 
all farther North. Here they 
ſtood into the bay until they 
Fs . an 
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made the land again; for at the 
firſt opening of the bay, they 
could not ſee the bottom of it, 
the land lying very low. 

The captain was doubtful what 
he ſhould do upon the appear- 
ance of ſo large a bay, and was 
loth to ſtand farther in, leſt the 
land, puſhing out into the ſea a- 
gain afterwards, and a gale ſpring- 
ing up from ſea-ward, they might 
be ſhut into a bay where they 
had no knowledge of the ground ; 
and upon this caution, they re- 
tolved among themſelves to come 
to an anchor for that evening, 
and to put farther out to ſea the 
next morning. 

Accordingly, the next morning 
he weighed, and ſtood off to ſea; 
but the weather being very fine, 
and the little wind that blew, 
being South Weſt by South, he 
ventured to ſtand in for the 

ſhore, 
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ſhore, where he found two or three 
ſmall creeks, and ane large river, 
and ſending in his ſhallop to 
found, and find out a good place 
to ride in, upon their making 
the ſignal to him, that they had 
found ſuch a place, he ſtood in, 
and came to an anchor in eleven 
fathom gcod ground, half a 
league from the ſhore, and well 
defended from the Northerly and 
Eaſterly winds, which were the 
winds we had any reaſon to 
fear. 

Having thus brought his ſhip 
to an anchor, he ſent his ſhal- 
lop along the ſhore to give me 
an account of it, and defire me 
to come up to him, which ac- 
cordingly we did; and here we 
reſolved to ride for ſome time, 
in hopes to hear from our little 
army. 


9 We 
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We went on ſhore, ſome or 
other of us, eyery day, and eſ- 
pecially when five of our men, 
going on ſhore on the North 
ſide of the river, had ſhot three 
Peruvian ſheep, and a black wild 
bull; for after that, they ranged 
the country far and near to find 
more, but could never come 
within ſhot of them, except 
three bulls and a cow, which 
they killed after a long and tedi- 
ous chace. 

We lay here till the ſixteenth 
of February, without any news 
of our travellers, as I called 
them. All the hopes we had, 
was, that five of our men, aſk- 
ing my leave to travel, ſwore to 
me, they would go quite up to 
the Andes, but they would find 
them; nay, they would go to the 
Spaniſh gentleman himſelf, if they 
did not hear of them; and obliged 

me 
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me to ſtay twenty days for them, 
and no longer. This I readily 
promiſed, and giving them every 
thing they aſked, and two of 
the Peruvian ſheep to carry 
their ammunition, with two 
dozen of rockets for ſignals, 
a ſpeaking trumpet, and a good 
perſpective glaſs, away they went; 
and from them we had yet heard 
no news, ſo that was our preſent 
hope, | 
They travelled, as they after- 
wards gave an account, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles up the 
country, till they were at laft 
forced to reſolve to kill one of 
their Guinacos, or ſheep, to ſa- 
tisfy their hunger, which was a 
great grief to them; for their 
luggage was heavy to carry ; but, 
J fay, they oaly reſolved on it, 
'for juſt as they were going to 
do it, one of them rouzed a 

F 4 deer 
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deer with a fawn, and, by great 
good luck, ſhot them both; for 
having killed the doe, the fawn 
ſtood fill by her, till he had 
loaded his piece again, and ſhot 
that alſo. 

This ſupplied them for four 
or five days plentifully, and the 
laſt day, one of my men, be-, 
ing by the bank of the river, | 
for they kept as near the river 
as they could, in hopes to hear 
of them that way, ſaw ſome- 
thing black come driving down 
the ſtream; he could not reach 
it, but calling one of his fel- 
lows, their curioſity was ſuch, 
that the other, being a good 
ſwimmer, ſtripped, and put off 
to it, and when he came to it, 
he found it was a man's hat; 
this made them conclude their 
fellows were not far off, and that 
they were coming by water. 
Upon 
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Upon this, they made to the 
firſt riſing ground they could 
come at, and there they en- 
camped, and, at night, fired 
ſome rockets, and after the third 
rocket was fired, they, to their 
great joy, ſaw two rockets riſe 
up from the Weſtward, and 
ſoon after that, a third; and 
in two days more, they all joy- 
fully met. 

We had been here, as I have 
ſaid, impatiently expecting them 
a great while; but at laſt, the 
man at the main-top, who was 
ordered to look out, called aloud 
to us below, that he ſaw a flaſh 
of fire, and immediately, the 
men looking to land-ward, they 
ſaw two rockets riſe up in the 
air at a great diſtance, which 
we anſwered by firing three 
rockets again, and they returned 


3 by 
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by one rocket, to fignify, that 
they ſaw our men's fignal. _ 

This was a Joyful exchange 
of diſtant language to both 
ſides, but I was not there; 
for being impatient, I had put 
out, and failed about ten leagues 
farther; but our ſhip fired three 
guns to give me notice, which, 
however, we heard not, and 
yet we knew they fired too; 
for, it being in the night, our 
men, who were very attentive 
with their eyes, as well as ears, 
iaw plainly the three flaſhes of 
the guns, though they could 
not hear the report, the wind 
being contrary. 

This was ſuch certain intel= 
ligence to me, and I was fo 
impatient to know how things 
went, that, having alſo a ſmall 
gale of wind, I weighed imme- 
diately, and ſtood back again to 

Our 
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however, till the ſecond day af- 
ter we welghed, that we came 
up to them, having little or no 
wind all the firſt day; the next 
day, in the morning, they ſpied 
us, and fired the three guns 
again, being the ſignal, that they 
had got news of our friends. 

Nothing could be more to my 
ſatis faction, than to hear, that 
they had got news, and it was 
as much to their ſatis faction as 
to ours, to be ſure, I mean 
our little army; for if any diſ- 
aſter had happened to us, they 
had been in a very odd condi- 
tion; and though they might 
have found means to ſubſiſt, 
yet they would have been out 
of all hope of ever returning to 
their own country. 

Upon the ſignal, I ſtood into 
the bay, and came to an anchor 
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at about a league to the North- 
ward of our other ſhip, and as 
far from the ſhore ; and, as it 
were, in the mouth of the river, 
waiting for another ſignal from 
our men, by which we might 
judge, which fide of the river to 
go a ſhore at, and might take 
ſome proper meaſures to come at 
them. 

About five o'clock in the even- 
ing, our eyes, being all up in the 
air, and towards the hills, for the 
appointed fignals, beheld, to our 
great ſurprize, a cance come row- 
ing to us out of the mouth of the 
river; immediately we went to 
work with our perſpeQve glaſſes. 
One faid it was one thing, and 
one ſaid it was another, until J 
fetched a large teleſcope out of 
the cabin, and with that I could 
eaſily ſee they were my own men, 
and it was to our inexpreſſible 


ſatisfaction, 
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ſatisfaction, that they ſoon after 
came directly on board. 

It might very well take up an- 
other volume, to give a farther 
account of the particulars of their 
journey, or rather their Journey 
and voyage. 

How they got through the hills, 
and were entertained by the gene- 
rous Spaniard ; and afterwards by 
the wealthy Chilian: how the 
men, greedy for gold, were hardly 
brought away from the moun- 
tains : and how, once, they had 
much ado to perſuade them not to 
rob the honeſt Chilian who had 
uſed them ſo well, till my lieute- 
nant, then their captain, by a 
ſtratagem, ſeized on their wea- 
pons, and threatened to ſpeak to 
the Spaniard to raiſe the Chi- 
lians in the mountains, and have 
all their throats cut; and yet, 
even this did not ſuffice, till 
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the two midſhipmen, then their 
lieutenants, aſſured them, that 
at the firſt opening of the hills, 
and in the rivers beyond, they 
would have plenty of gold; and 
one of the midſhipmen told them, 
that if he did not ſee them have 
ſo much gold, that they would 
not ſtoop to take up any more, 
they ſhould have all his ſhare to 
be divided among them, and 
ſhould leave him behind in the 
firſt deſolate place they could 
find. 

How this appeaſed them till 
they came to the outer edge of 
the mountains, where I had been, 
and where my patron the Spani- 
ard left them, having ſupplied 
them with ſixteen mules to carry 
their baggage, and fome Guina- 
coes, or ſheep of Peru, which 
would carry burthens, and after- 


wards be good to eat allo, 
Alſo, 
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Alſo, how here they mutinied 
again, and would not be drawn 
away, being inſatiable in their 
thirſt after gold, till about twen- 
ty, more reaſonable than the reſt, 
were content to move forward; 
and, after ſome time, the reſt 
followed, though not till they 
were aſſured, that the picking up 
of gold continued all along the 
river, which began at the bottom 
of the mountains, and that it was 
likely to continue a great way far- 
ther. 

How they worked their way 
down theſe ſtreams, with ſtill an 
inſatiable avarice and thirſt after 
the gold, to the lake called the 
golden-lake, and how here they 
were aſtoniſhed at the quantity 
they found: how, after this, they 
had great difficulty to furnith 
themſelves with proviſions, and 
greater 
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greater ſtill, in carrying it along 
with . them until they found 
more. 

I ſay, all theſe accounts might 
ſuffice to make another yo. 
lame as large as this. How, at 
the farther end of the lake, 
they found that it evacuated it- 
ſelf into a large river, which, 
running away with a ſtron 
current, to the South South Eaſt, 
and afterwards to the South by 
Eaſt encouraged them to build 
canoes, in which they embarked, 
and which river brought them 
down to the very bay where we 
found them ; but that they met 
with many difficulties, ſunk, 
and ſtaved their canoes ſeveral 
times, by which they loſt ſome 
of their baggage, and in one 
diſaſter, loſt a great parcel of 
their gold, to their great ſur- 
prize and mortification: How, 
at 
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at one place, they ſplit two of 
their canoes, where they could 
find no timber to build new 
ones, and the many hardſhips 
they were put to before they 
got other canoes : But I ſhall 
give a brief account of it all, 
and bring it into as narrow a 
compaſs as I can. | 

They ſet out, as I have faid, 
with mules and horſes to carry 
their baggage, and the Spaniard 
gave them a ſervant with them 
for a guide, who carrying them 
by-ways, and unfrequented, fo 
that they might give no alarm 
at the town of Villa Rica, or 
any where elſe, they came to 
the mouth of the entrance into 
the mountains, and there they 
pitched their tent. 


N. B. The licutenant who 
kept their journal, giving an 
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account 
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account of this, merrily, 
in his ſea language, ex- 
preſſes it thus; * Being 
all come ſafe into the open- 
ing that is in the entrance 
of the mountains, and be— 
ing there free from the ob- 
ſervation of the country, we 
called it our firſt port, ſo 
we brought to, and came 
to an anchor.“ 


Here the generous Spaniard, 
who, at his own requeſt, was 


gone before, ſent his gentleman 
and one of his ſons to them, 
and ſent them plenty of provi- 
ſions, as alſo cauſed their mules 
'to be changed for others that 
were freſh, and had not been 
fatigued with any of the other 

part of the journey, 
Theſe things belng done, -the 
Fpaniard's gentleman cauſed them 
to 
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to decamp, and march two days 
farther into the mountains, and 
then they encamped again, where 
the Spaniard himſelf came in- 
cognito to them, and with the 
utmoſt kindneſs and generoſity, 
was their guide himſelf, and their 
purveyor alſo, though two or three 
times, the fellows were ſo rude, 
ſo ungovernable, and unbounded 
in their hunting after gold, that 
the Spaniard was almoſt fright- 
ed at them, and told the cap- 
tain of it: Nor, indeed, was it 
altogether without cauſe; for 
the dogs were ſo ungrateful, that 
they robbed two of the houſes 
of the Chilians, and took what 
gold they had, which was not 
much indeed, but it hazarded 
ſo much the alarming the 'coun- 
try, and raiſing all the Moun- 
taineers upon them, that the 
Spaniard was upon the point of 
flying 
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flying from them, in ſpite of 
all their fire-arms and courage. 

But the captain begged him 
to ſtay one night more, and pro- 
miſed to have the fellows puniſh- 
ed, and ſatisfaction to be made; 
and ſo he brought all his men 
together and talked to them, and 
enquired who 1t was: But never 
was ſuch a piece of work in the 
world: When the new captain 
came to talk of who did it, and 
of puniſhment, they cried, they 
all did it, and they did not va- 
lue all the Spaniards or Indians 
in the country ; they would have 
all the gold in the whole moun- 
tains, ay, that they would, and 
ſwore to it, and if the Spaniard 
offered to ſpeak a word to them, 
they would chop his head off, 
and put a ſtop to his farther jaw- 
ing 


However, 
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However, a little reaſoning 
with them, broughr ſome of 
the men to their ſenſes, and the 
captain, who was a man of- 
ſenſe and of a ſmooth tongue, 
managed ſo well, that he brought 
about twenty-two of the men, 
and the two lieutenants and ſur- 
eons to declare for his opinion, 
and that they would act better 
for the future; and with theſe, 
he ſtepped in between the other 
fellows, and ſeparated about 
eighteen of them from their 
arms, for they had run ſcat- 
tering among the rocks to hunt 
for gold, and when they were 
called to this parley, had not 
their weapons with them: By 
this ſtratagem he ſeized eleven 
of the thieves, and made them 
priſoners ; and then he told the 
reſt in ſo many words, that if 
they would not comply to keep 


order, 
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order, and obey the rules they 
were at firſt ſworn to, and had 
promiſed, he would force them 
to it, for he would deliver 
them, bound hand and foot, to 
the Spaniards, and they ſhould 
do the poor Chilians juſtice 
upon them; for that, in ſhort, 
he would not have the ref 
murdered for them ; upon this, 
he ordered his men to draw up, 
to ſhew them he would be as 
good as his word, when, after 
tome conſideration, they ſubmit- 
ted. 

But the Spaniard had taken a 
wiſer courſe than this, or, per- 
haps, they had been all mur- 
dered; for, he ran to the two 
Chilian houſes which the rogues 
had plundered, and where, in 
ſhort, there was a kind of tu- 
mult about it, and with good 
words, promiſing to. give them 


as much gold as they loſt, and 
the 
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the price of fome other things 
that were taken away, he ap- 
peaſed the people; and ſo our 
men were not ruined, as they 
would certainly have been, if 
the mountaineers had taken the 
alarm. 

After this they grew a little 
more governable, but, in ſhort, 
the fight of the gold, and the 
eaſy getting it, for they picked 
it up in abundance of places ; 
I fay, the ſight of the gold, 
made them ſtark mad ; for now, 
they were not as they were 
before, trafficking for the own- 
ers and for the voyage: But, 
as I had promiſed the gold they 
got ſhould be their own, and 
that they were now working for 
themſelves, there was no getting 
them to go on, but, in ſhort, 
they would dwell here; and 
this was as fatal a humour as 
the other. 


But 
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But to bring this part of the 
voyage to an end, after eight 
days they came to the hoſpit- 
able wealthy Chilian's houſe, 
whom I mentioned before; and 
here, as the Spaniard had con- 
trived it, they found all kind 
of needful ſtores for proviſions 
laid up, as it were, on purpoſe; 
and, in a word, here they were 
not fed only, but feaſted. 

Here again, the captain diſ- 
covered a curſed conſpiracy, 
which, had it taken effect, 
would, beſides the baſeneſs of 
the fat, have ended in their 
total deſtruction ; in ſhort, they 
had reſolved to rob this Chi- 
lian who was ſo kind to 
them: but, as I faid, one of 
the lieutenants diſcovered and 
detected this villanous contriv- 
ance, and quaſhed it, ſo as ne- 
ver to let the Spaniard know of 
It. 

But, 
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they were one and twenty days 
in this traverſe, for they could 
not go on ſo eaſy and fo faſt, now 
they were a little army, as we 
did, who were but fix or ſeven; 
at length they came to the view 
of the open country, and, be- 
ing all encamped, at the edge 
of a deſcent, the generous Spa- 
niard, and his three ſervants, 
took his leave, wiſhing them 
a good journey, and ſo went 
back, having the day before, 
brought them ſome deer, - five 
or ſix cows and ſome ſheep, 
for their ſubſiſting at their en- 
trance into, and travel — 
the plain country. 

And now they began to de- 
ſcend towards the plain, but 
they met with more difficulty 
here than they expected; for, as 
I obſerved, that the way, for 

Vor. III. 8 ſome 
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ſome miles, went with an aſ— 
cent, towards the fartheſt part 
of the hill, that continued aſcent, 
had by degrees, brought them 
to a very great, and, in ſome 
places, an impaſſable deſcent ; 
ſo that, however my guide found 
his way down, when I was 
through, it was not ſo eaſy for 
them to do it, who were ſo many 
in number, and incumbered with 
mules and horſes, and with their 
baggage, ſo that they knew not 
what to do; and if they had 
not known that our ſhips were 
gone away, there had been ſome 
odds, but, like the Ifraclites of 
old, they would have murmur- 
ed againſt their leader, and have 
all gone back to Egypt. In a 
word, they were at their wits 
end, and knew not what courſe 
to take for two or three days, 
trying and eſſaying to get _ 

ere 
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here and there, and then frighted 


with precipices and rocks, and 
climbing up to get back again. 
The whole of the matter was, 
that they had miſſed a narrow 
way, where they ſhould have 
turned off to the South Eaſt, 
the marks which our men had 
made before, having not been fo 
regular and exact juſt there, as 
in other parts of the way, or 
ſome other turning being ſo very 
like the ſame, that they took 
one for the other; and thus go- 
ing ſtrait forward too far, be- 
fore they turned, they came to 
an opening indeed, and ſaw the 
plain country under them, as 
they had done before; but the 

deſcent was not ſo practicable. 
After they had puzzled them- 
ſelves here, as I ſaid, two or 
three days, one of the licute- 
nants and a man with him, 
G 2 {.eing 
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ſeeing a hut or houſe of a Chi. 
lian at ſome diſtance, rode away 
towards it; but paſſing into a 
valley that lay between, he met 
with a river which he could 
by no means get over with the 
mules; ſo he came back again 
in deſpair: The captain then 
reſolved to ſend back to the 


honeſt rich Chilian, who had 


entertained them ſo well, for a 
guide, or to deſire him to give 
them ſuch directions, as they 
might not miſtake. 

But as the perſon ſent back, 
was one of thoſe who had taken 
the journal which | mention- 
ed, and was therefore greatly 
vexed at miſſing his way in ſuch 
a manner; ſo he had his eyes 
in every corner, and pulled out 
his pocket-book at every turn» 
ing, to fee how the marks of 
places agreed; and at laſt, the 
very next morning atter he ſet 

out, 
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out, he ſpied the turning where 
they ſhould all have gone in, to 
have come to the place which 
they were at before: This being 
ſo remarkable a diſcovery, he 
came back again directly, with - 
out going on to the Chilian's 
houſe, which was two days jour- 
ney farther. 

Our men were revived with 
this diſcovery, and all agreed to 
march back; fo, having loſt a- 
bout fix days in this falſe ſtep, 
they got into the right way, and 
in four more, came to the de- 
ſcent, where I had been be- 
fore. 

Here the hill was ſtill very 
high, and the paſſage down, 
was ſteep and difficult enough; 
but ſtill, it was practicable, and 
our men could ſee the marks of 
cattle hav,:z piſſed there, as if 
they had gouc i drifts or droves ; 

83 4 allo 
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alſo it was apparent, that, by 
ſome help and labour of hands, 
the way might be led windin 
and turning on the flope of the 
hill, ſo as to make it much 
caſier to get down than it was 
now. 

It coſt them no ſmall labour, 
however, to get down, chiefly 
becauſe of the mules, which ver 
often fell down with their loads, 
and our men ſaid, they believed, 
they could, with much more 
eaſe, have mounted up from the 
Eaſt fide to the top, than they 
came from the Welt fide to the 
bottom. 

They encamped one night on 
the declivity of the hill, but got 
up early, and was at the bot- 
tom and on the plain ground 
by noon: As ſoon as they came 
there, they encamped and re- 
treſhed themſelves, that is to 

ſay, 
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fay, went to dinner; but it be- 
ing very hot there, the cool 
breezes of the mountains hav- 
ing now left them, they were 
more inclined to fleep than to 
eat; fo the captain ordered the 
tent to be ſet up, and they 
made the whole day of it, call- 
ing a council in the morning 
to conſider what courſe they 
ſhould ſteer, and how they 
ſhould go on. 

Here they came to this re- 
ſolution, that they ſhould ſend 
two men, a conſiderable way 
up the hill again; to take the 
ſtricteſt obſervation they could 
of the plain, with the largeſt 
glaſſes they had, and to mark 
which way the neareſt river or 
water was to be ſeen; and they 
ſhould direct their courſe, firſt 
to the water, and that if the 
courſe of it lay South or any 

G 4 way 
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way to the Eaſt of the South, 
they would follow on the bank 
of it, and as ſoon as it was large 
enough to carry them, they would 
make them ſome canoes or ſhal- 
lops, or what they could dy 
with the moſt eate, to carry 
them on by water; alſo they di- 
rected them to obſerve if they 
could ſee any cattle feeding at a 
- diſtance, or the like. 

The meſſengers returned, and 
brought word, that all the way to 
the Eaſt and ſo on to South Eaſt, 
they could diſcover nothing of wa- 
ter, but that they had ſeen a great 
lake or lough of water at a great 
diſtance, which looked like a ſea, 
and lay from them to the North- 
ward of the Eaſt, about two 
points; adding, that they did not 
know, but it might afterwards 
empty itſelf to the Eaſtward, 

and 


and it was their opinion to make 
the beſt of their way thither. 
Accordingly the next morning 
the whole body decamped and 
marched Eaſt North Eaſt very 
chearfully, but found the way 
much longer than they expected ; 
for though from the mountains, 
the country ſeemed to lie flat and 
plain, yet when they came to 
meaſure it by their feet, the 
found a great many little hills ; 
little, I fay, compared to the 
great mountains, but great to 
them who were to travel over 
them in the heat, and with but 
very indifferent ſupport as to pro- 
viſions; ſo that in a word, the 
captain very prudently ordered, 
that they ſhould travel only three 
hours in the morning, and three 
in the evening, and encamp m 
the heat of the day, to refreth 
themſelves as well as they could. 


„ The 
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The beſt thing they met with 
in that part of the country, was, 
that they had plenty of water ; 
for though they were not yet come 
to any large conſiderable river, 
yet, every low piece of ground, 
had a ſmall rill of water in it; 
and the ſprings coming out from 
the riſing grounds, on the ſides 
of the mountains, being innu- 
merable, made many ſuch ſmall 
brooks. 

It coſt them ſix days travel, 
with two days reſting between, 
to advance to that river of wa- 
ter, which, from the height of 
the mountains, ſeemed to be 
but a little way off: They could 
not march, by their computati- 
on, above ten or twelve miles a 
day, and reſt every third day 
too, for their luggage was hea- 
vy, and their mules but few; 
alſo ſome of their mules became 

tired 
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tired and jaded, by their long 
march, or fell lame, and were 
good for nothing. 

Beſides all this, the days 
which JI call days of reſt, were 
really not ſo to them, for thoſe 
intervals were employed to range 
about and hunt for food; and 
it was for that, more than for 
want of reſt, that they halted 
every third day. 

In this exerciſe they did, how- 
ever, meet with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that they made ſhift to kill one 
ſort of creature or another every 
day, ſufficient to keep them from 
famiſhing; ſometimes they met 
with ſome deer, other times with 
the Guinacoes or Peruvian ſheep, 
and ſometimes with fowls of 
ſeveral kinds, ſo that they did 
pretty well for food: at length, 
viz. the ſeventh day, they came 


to a river, which was at firit 
G 6 ſmall 
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ſmall, but having received an- 
other ſmall river or two from 
the Northern part of the coun- 
try, it began to ſeem large e- 
nough for their purpoſe, and as 
it ran Eaſt South Eaſt they con- 
cluded it would run into the 
lake, and that they might fleet 
down this river, if they could 
make any thing to carry them. 
But their firſt diſcouragement 
was, the country was all open, 
with very little wood, and no trees, 
or very few, to be found -large 
enough to make canoes, or boats 
of any ſort; but the ſkill of 
their carpenters, of which they 
had four, ſoon conquered this 
difficulty ; for coming to a low 
ſwampy ground, on the fide of 
the river, they found a tree 
ſomething like a beech, very 
firm good ſort of wood ; and 
mm ſoft enough to yield to their 
tools ; 
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tools; and they went to work 
with this, and at firſt, made them 
ſome rafts; which they thought 
might carry them along, till the 
river was bigger. 

While this was doing (which 
took up two or three days) the 
men ſtraggled up and down; 
ſome with their guns to ſhoot 
fowls, ſome with contrivances, 
to catch fiſh, ſome one thing, 
ſome another; when, on a ſud- 
den, one of their fiſhermen, not 
in the river, but in a little 
brook, which afterwards ran in- 
to the river, found a little bit 
of ſhining ſtuff among the ſand, 
or earth in the bank; and cryed, 
he had found a piece of gold: 
Now it ſeems all was not gold 
that gliſtened, for the lump had 
no gold in it, whatever it was; 
but the word being given out at 
firſt, it immediately ſet all our 


men 
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men a rumaging the ſhores of 
every little rill of water they 
came at, to ſee if there was an 
pold ; and they had not looked 
long, but they found ſeveral lit. 
tle grains very ſmall and fine, 
not only in this brook, but in 
ſeveral others: So they ſpent 
their time the more chearfully, 
becauſe they made ſome advan- 
tage. 

All this while they ſaw no 

ople, nor any ſignals of any, 
oe once a tho other ide of 
the river, at a great diſtance, 
they ſaw about thirty together, 
but whether men or women, or 
how many of each, they could 
not tell, nor would they come 
any nearer ; 'only ſtood and gazed 
at our people at a diſtance. 

They were now ready to quit 
their camp and embark, intend- 
ing to lay all their baggage - 

the 
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the raf;s, with three or four ſick 
men, and ſo the reſt to march by 
the river ſide, and as many as 
could, to ride upon the mules ; 
when, on a ſudden, all their na- 
vigation was put to a ſtop, and 
their new veſlels, ſuch as they 
were, ſuffered a wreck. 

The caſe was thus : they had 
obſerved a great many black 
clouds to hang over the tops of 
the mountains, and ſome of them 
even below the tops, and they did 
believe it rained among the hills ; 
but in the plain where they lay, 
and all about them, it was fair, 
and the weather fine. 

But in the night, the carpen- 
ters and their aſſiſtants, who had 
ſet up a little tent near the river 
ide, were alarmed with a great 
roaring noiſe (as they thought) 
in the river, though at a diſtance 
upwards; preſently after, they 
found the water begin to come 


into 
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into their tent; when running 
out, they found the river was 
ſwelling over its banks, and all 
the low grounds on both ſides of 
them. ; 

To their great ſatisfaction it 
was juſt break of day, fo that they 
could ſee enough to make their 
way from the water ; and the land 
very happily riſing a little to the 
ſouth of the river, they immedia- 
tely fled thither ; two of them 
had ſo much preſence of mind 
with them, as to pick up their 
working-tools, at leaſt fome of 
them, and carry off, and the wa- 
ter riſing gradully, the other two 
carpenters ventured back to fave 
the reſt; but they were put to 
ſome difficulty to get back again 
with them; in a word, the water 
roſe to ſuch a height, that it car- 
ried away their tent, and every 
thing that was in it, and, which 

was 
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was worle, their rafts, {for they 
had almoſt finiſhed four large 
ones) were all lifted off from the 
place where they were framed, 
which was a kind of a dry dock, 
and daſhed all to pieces, and the 
timber, ſuch as it was, all car- 
ried away : the ſmaller brooks 
alſo ſwelled in proportion to the 
larger river; ſo that, in a word, 
our men lay, as it were, ſar- 
rounded with water, and began 
to be in a terrible conſternation; 
for though they lay in a hard dry 
piece of ground, too high for the 
land-flood to reach them, yet had 
the rains continued in the moun- 
tains, they might have lain there 
till they had been obliged to eat 
one another, and ſo there had 
been an end of our new diſcovery. 
But the weather cleared up 
among the hills the next day, 
which heartened them up again ; 
and 
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and as the flood roſe ſo ſoon, ſo 
the current being furiouſly rapid, 
the waters ran off again as eaſily 
as they came on, and in two days 
the water was all gone again. But 
our little float was ſhipwrecked, 
as I have ſaid, and the carpenters 
finding how dangerous ſuch great 
unweildly rafts would be, reſolv- 
ed to ſet to it, and build one 
large float with ſides to it like a 
punt or ferry-boat. They worked 
ſo hard at this, ten of the men 
always working with them to 
help, that in five days they had 
her finiſhed : the only thing they 
wanted was pitch and tar, to 
make her upper-work keep out 
the water; and they made a ſhift 
to fetch a juice out of ſome of 
the wood they had cut, by help 
of fire, that anſwered the end to- 
lerably well. 


But that which made this diſ- 


ap- 
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appointment leſs afflicting, was, 
that our other men hunting 
about the ſmall ſtreams where 
this water had come down ſo 
furiouſly, found that there was 
more gold, and the more for the 
late lood, This made them run 
ſtraggling up the ſtreams ; and, as 
the captain ſaid, he thought once 
they would run quite back to the 
mountains again. 

But that was his ignorance too, 
for after a while, and the nearer 
they came to the riſing of the 
hills, the quantity abated ; for 
where the ſtreams were ſo furi- 
ous, the water waſhed it all away, 
and carried it down with it; ſo 
that by the end of five days the 
men found but little, and began 
to come back again. | 

But then they diſcovered, that, 
though there was leſs in the 
higher part of the rivers, there 

was 
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was more farther down, and they 
found it fo well worth while, 
that they went looking along for 
gold all the way towards the lake, 
and left their fellows and the boat 
to come after. 

At laſt, when nothing elſe 
would do it, hunger called them 
off, and ſo once more all the com- 
pany were got together again; 
and now they began to load the 
float, indeed it might be called a 
luggage boat: however, it anſ- 
wered very well, and was a 
great relief to our men; but 
when they came to load it, 
they found it would not carry 
near ſo much as they had to 
put in it; beſides, that they 
would be all obliged to march 
on foot by the ſhore, which had 
this particular inconvenience 1n 
it, that whenever they came to 
any ſmall river or brook, which 

ran 


ran into the other, as was ver 
often the caſe, they would be 
forced to march up a great way 
to get over it, or unload the 
great float to make a ferry-boat 
of it to waft them over. 

Upon this, they reſolved, that 
the firſt place they came at, 
where timber was to be had for 
building, they would go to work 
again, and make two or three 
more floats not ſo big as the 
other, that ſo they might em- 
bark themſelves, their baggage, 
and their proviſions too all toge- 
ther, and take the full benefit 
of the river, where it would af- 
ford them help, and not ſome 
fail on the water, and ſome go on 
foot upon the land, which would 
be very fatiguing. 

Therefore, as ſoon as the 
found timber, as I have ſaid, 
and a convenient place, they 


went 
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went all hands to work to build 
more floats or boats, and while 
this was doing, all the ſpare 
men, ſpent their time and pains 
in ſearching about for gold in 
the brooks and ſmall ſtreams, 
as well thoſe they had been at 
before, as others; and that after 
they had, as it were, plundered 
them at the firſt diſcovery ; for 
as they had found ſome gold 
after the haſty rain, they were 
loth to give it over, though 
they had been aſſured there was 
more to be found in the lake 
where they were yet to come, 
than in the brooks. 

Al this while their making 
the floats went flowly on, for 
the men thought it a grezt 
hardſhip to keep chopping of 
blocks, as they called it, while 
their fellows were picking up 
gold, though they knew they 


Were 
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were to have their ſhare of what 
they found, as mach as if they 
had been all the while with 
them: But, it ſeems, there is 
a kind of ſatisfaction in the work 
of picking up gold, beſides the 
mere gain. 

However, at length, the gold 
failing, they began to think of 
their more immediate work, 
which was going forward; and 
the carpenters having made three 
more floats like flat-bottomed 
barges, which they brought to 
be able to carry their baggage 
and themſelves too, if they 
thought fit, they began to em- 
bark and fall down the river, 
but they grew fick of their na- 
vigation in a very few days; for 
before they got to the lake, 
which was but three days go- 
ing, they ran ſeveral times on 
ground, and were obliged to 

lighten 
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lighten their floats to get them 
off again, then load again, and 
lighten again, and ſo off and 
on, till they were ſo tired of 
them; that they would much 
rather have carried all their bag. 
gage, and have travelled by land: 
And at laſt they were forced to 
caſt off two of them, and put 
all their baggage on board the 
other two ; which, at beſt, though 
large, were but very poor Crazy 
things. 

At length, they came in fight 
of their beloved lake, and the 
next day they entered into the 
open part or ſea of it, which 
they found was very large, and 
in ſome places very deep. 

Their floats, or by what other 
name they might be called, were 
by no means fit to carry them 
upon this inland ſea ; for, if the 


the water had been agitated by 
the 
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the leaſt guſt of wind, it would 
preſently have waſhed over them, 
and have ſpoiled, if not ſunk, 
their baggage; ſo they had no 
way to ſteer or guide them when- 
ever they came into deep water 
where they could not reach the 
ground with their poles. 

This obliged them, as ſoon as 
they came into the open lake, 
to keep cloſe under one ſhore, 
that is to ſay, to the right hand, 
where the land falling away to 
the South and the South and by 
Eaſt, ſeemed to carry them {till 
forward on their way ; the other 
fide widening to the North made 
the lake ſeem there to be reall 
a ſea, for they could not look 
over it unleſs they went on 
ſhore, and got upon ſome riſing 


ground. 


Here, at firſt, they found the 


fore ſteep too, and a great depth 
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of water cloſe to land, which 
made them very unealy ; for if 
the leaſt gale of wind had dif- 
turbed the water, eſpecially blow. 
ing from off the lake, they would 
have been ſhipwrecked cloſe to 
the ſhore. However, after the 
had gone for two days along the 
fide, by the help of towing and 
ſetting as well as they could, they 
came to a flatter ſhore and a fair 
ſtrand, to their great joy and ſa- 
tisfaction. 

But if the ſhore proved to their 
ſatisfaction for its ſafety, it was 
much more ſo on another ac- 
count; for they had not been 
long here, before they found 
the ſands or ſhore infinitely rich 
in gold, beyond. all they had 
ſeen, or thought of ſeeing, be- 
fore. They had no ſooner made 
the diſcovery, than they reſolved 
to poſſeſs themſelyes of a trea- 
ſure 
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ſure that was to inrich them 
all for ever; accordingly, they 
went to work with ſuch an a- 
varicious ſpirit, that they feem- 
ed to be as if they were plun- 
dering an enemy's camp, and 
that there was an army at hand 
to drive them from the place ; 
and, as it proved, they were in 
the right to do ſo; for in this 
guſt of their greedy appetite, 
they conſidered not where they 


were, and upon what tender 


tickliſh terms their navigation 
ſtood. 

They had indeed drawn their 
two floats to the ſhore as well 
as they could, and with pieces 
of wood, like piles, ſtuck in on 
every ſide, brought them to ride 
eaſy, but had not taken the leaſt 
thought about change of wea- 
ther, though they knew they 
had neither anchor or cable, nor 

H 2 {0 
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ſo much as a rope large enough 
to faſten them with on the 
{hore. 

But they were taught more 
wit to their coſt in two or three 
days; for the very ſecond night, 
they felt a little unuſual riſing 
of the water, as they thovght, 
though without any wind; and 
the next morning, they found 
the water of the lake was ſwel- 
led about two feet perpendicu- 
lar, and that their floats, by 
that means, lay a great way 
farther from the ſhore than they 
did at firſt, and the water ſtill in- 
crealing. 

This made them imagine there 
was a tide in the lake, and that 
after a little time it would a- 
bate again; but they ſoon found 
their miſtake; for, after ſome 
time, they perceived the water, 
which was perfectly fine and 
clear 
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clear before, grew, by degrees, of 
a p.ler colour, thick, and whitiſh, 
till at laſt it was quite white and 
muddy, as is ufual in land floods; 
and as it ſtill continued riſing, fo 
they continued thrufting in their 
floats farther and farther towards 
the ſhore, till they had, in ſhort, 
loſt all the fine golden ſands 
they were at work upon before, 
and found the lake overflowed 
the land fo far beyond them, 
that, in ſhort, they ſeemed to 
be in the middle of the lake, 
for they could ſcarce fee to the 
end of the water, even on that 
very fide where, but a few hours 
before, their floats were faſt on 
the ſands, 

It may be eafily judged, that 
this put them into great conſter- 


nation, and they might well con- 


clude, that they ſhould be all 
drowned and loſt; for they were 
3 now, 


— 
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now, as it were, in the middle 
of the ſea upon two open floats 
or ratts, fenced no where from 
the leaſt ſurge or ſwell of the 
water, except by a kind of waſte 
board, about two feet high, built 
up on the ſides, without any 
caulking or pitching, or any 
thing to keep out the water. 
They had neither maſt or fail, 
anchor or cable, head or ſtern, 
no bows to fence off the waves, 
or rudder to ſteer any courſe, 
or oars to give any motion to 
their floats, whoſe bottoms were 
flat like a punt; ſo that they 
were obliged to thruſt them a- 
long with ſuch poles as they 
had, ſome of which were about 
eight or ten feet long, which 
gained them a little way, though 
very flowly. _ 
All the remedy they had in 
this caſe, was to ſet on with 
their 
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their poles towards the thore, 
and to obſerve by their pocket- 
compaſſes which way it lay: 
And this they laboured hard at, 
leſt they ſhould be Joſt in the 
night, and not know which way 
to go. 

Their carpenters, in the mean 
time, with ſome ſpare boards 
which they had, or rather made, 
raiſed their fides as well as they 
could, to keep off the waſh of 
the ſea, if any wind ſhould riſe 
ſo as to make the water rough; 
and thus they fenced againſt 
every danger as well as they 
could, though all put together, 
they were but in a very ſorry 
condition. 

Now they had time to reflect 
upon their voracious fury, in 
ranging the .ſhore to pick up 
gold, without conſidering where, 
and in what condition they were, 
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and without looking out on 
more for a place of ſafety: 
Nay, they might now have re. 
flected on the madneſs of ven- 
turing out into a lake or inland 
ſea of that vaſt extent, in ſuch 
itiful bottoms as they had un- 
der them. Their buſineſs, doubt- 
leſs, had been to have ſtopped 
within the mouth of the river, 
and found a convenient place to 
land their goods and ſecure their 
lives; and when they had pitch- 
ed their camp upon any fafe 
high ground, where they might 
be ſure they could -neither be 
overflowed or ſurrounded with 
water, they might have ſearched 
the ſhores of the lake as far as 
they thought fit; but thus to 
launch into an unknown water, 
and in ſuch a condition, as to 
their veſſels, as is deſcribed a- 
bove, 
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bove, was moſt unaccountably 
raſh and inconfiderate. 
Never were a crew of fifty 
men, all able and experienced 
ſailors, ſo embarked, nor drawn 
into ſuch a ſnare; for they were 
ſurrounded with water for three 
or four miles in breadth on the 
neareſt ſhore, and this all on a 
fudden, the country lying low 
and flat for ſuch a breadth; all 
which appeared dry land, and 
green, like the fields, but the 
day before; and, without queſ- 
tion, the men were ſufficiently 
ſurprized. 
Now they would have given 
all the gold they had got, which 
was very conſiderable too, to 
have been on ſhore on the wildeſt 
and moſt barren part of the 
country, and would have truſted 
to their own diligence to get 
food: But here, beſides. the im- 
H 5 minent. 
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minent danger of drowning, they 
might alſo be in danger of ſtarv- 
ing; for had their floats ground- 
ed but upon any little hillock, 
they might have ſtuck there till 
they had ſtarved and periſhed for 
hunger: Then they were in the 
utmoſt anxiety too, for fear of 
wetting their powder, which if 
it had happened, they could never 
have made ſerviceable again, and 
without it they could not have 
killed any thing for food, if they 
had got to the ſhore. 
| They had, in this exigence, 
| ſome comforts however, which 
might a little uphold their ſpi- 
g rits; and without which, indeed, 
| their condition muſt have been 
7 deplorable and deſperate. 
| I. It was hot weather, ſo that, 
as they had no ſhelter againſt 
the cold. if it had come, they 
had: no cold to afflict them; but 
they rather wanted awnings, to 
keep 
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keep off the ſun, than houſes to 
keep off the cold. | 

2. The water of the lake was 
freih and good, even when it 
looked white and thick, yet it 
was very ſweet, wholeſome and 
good taſted: Had it been falt wa- 
ter, and they thus in the mid- 
dle of it, they muſt have periſhed 
with thirſt. 

3. They being now floating 
over the drowned lands only, 
the water was not very deep, fo 
that they could reach ground, 
and ſet along their rafts with 
their poles; and this, to be ſure, 
they failed not to do with the ut- 
moſt diligence. 

They had alſo the ſatisfaction 
to obſerve, though it was not 
without toiling in an inexpreſ- 
ſible manner, that they gained 
upon the ſhore; and that there 
was a high land before them, 
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which they were making for, 


though very ſlowly, and at a diſ- 
tance they hoped to overcome. 

But ſoon after, they had ano- 
ther diſccuragement, namely, that 
they ſaw the day declining, and 
night coming on apace, and, in 
ſhort, that it was impoſſible they 
could reach the high land, which 
they ſaw, by day-light, nor did 
they know what to do, or how to 
go on in the night. 

At length, two bold fellows 
offered themſelves to ſtrip and go 
off, either to wade or ſwim to 
the ſhore, which they had yet 
day-light enough to do, being, 
as they judged, about three miles, 
though they found it above four; 
and from thence to find means to 
make a fire or light, to guide 
them to the ſhore in the dark. 

This was, indeed, a deſperate 
attempt, but the two fellows be- 


ing 
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ing good ſwimmers, and willing 
to venture, it was not impracti- 
cable. They had light linen 
drawers on, with pockets, and 
open at the knees, and their 
ſhirts; each of them took a 
little bottle with ſome gun-pow- 
der cloſe ſtopped, with other 
materials for kindling fire; wea- 
pons they had none, but each 
man a knife and a hatchet faſt- 
ened round his waift in a little 
belt; and a light pole in his 
hands to help him when he wad- 
ed, which it was expected they 
muſt do part of the way. They 
had no proviſions with them, 


but a bottle with ſome good 


brandy in their pockets above- 
mentioned. 

When they went off, it was 
ſuppoſed the water to be about 
four feet to five feet deep, 19 
they choſe to ſwim rather than 


wade, 
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wade, and, it was very ſeldom 
much deeper ; they had often 
opportunity to ſtand on the firm 
ground to reſt themſelves. 

In this poſture they went on 
directly towards the land, and 
after they had by ſwimming 
and wading together, advanced 
about a mile, they found the 
water grew ſhallower, which 
was a fignal to them that they 
ſhould reach the hard ground 
in a little time; ſo they walked 
chearfully on in about three feet 
water for near a mile more, 

Their companions on board the 
rafts, ſoon loſt fight of them, 
for they being in white, and the 
water white too, and the light 
declining, they could not fee them 
at a mile diſtance. After this, 
they found the ground falling 
lower, ſo that they had deeper 
water, for half a mile more all 


the 
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the way ; after which, they came 
to flat ground again for near two 
miles more, and at length to the 
dry land, to their great fatis- 
faction, though it was then quite 
night. | 
They had been near an hour 
in the dark, that is to ſay, with 
only a duſky light, and began 
to be greatly at a loſs, not be- 
ing able to ſee the compaſs ; 
they had made ſhift to get over 
the half mile of deeper water 
pretty well; for though it was 
too deep for the two. men to 
wade, as above, yet they could 
reach the bottom with their 
poles, and at that time the 
happened to feel a little breeze 
of wind fair in their way, which 
not only refreſhed them but gave 
them a kind of a jog on their way 
towards the ſhore. 


At 
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At length, to their great joy, 
they ſaw a light; and it was 
the more to their joy, becauſe 
they ſaw it juſt before them, 
or, as the ſeamen call it, right 
a-head; by which they had the 
ſatisfaction to know they had 
not varied. their courſe in the 
dark. It ſeems their two men 
had landed upon a fair riſing 
ground, where they found ſome 
low buſhes and trees, and where 
they had good hard dry ftand- 
ing; and they ſoon found means 
to pick out a few withered dry 
ſticks, with which they made 
a blaze for the preſent, having 
ſtruck fire with the tools they 
were furniſhed with, as mention- 
ed above. 

By the light of this blaze, 
they gave the firſt notice to their 
comrades, that they were land- 
ed; and they in return, as was 

agreed 
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agreed on before, fired two guns 
as a ſignal that they ſaw it, and 
were all fafe. 

By the light of this fire, the 
two men alſo gave themſelves 
o much light as to find more 
dry wood; and afterwards their 
fire was ſo ſtrong and good, 
that they made the green wood 
burn as well as the dry, 

Their companions on the floats, 
were now come into the ſhoal wa- 
ter, in which, as I ſaid, the men 
waded, but as their floats did not 
draw above a foot or eighteen 
inches water at moſt, they went 
on ſtill; but at length, being 
within about half a mile of the 
hillock, where the two men 
were, they found the water ſo 
ſhallow, that their floats would 
not ſwim. Upon this, more of 
the men went over-board with 
poles in their hands, founding, 
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as we may call it, for deeper 
water; and, with long puddling 
about, they found the ground 
fall off a little in one place, 
by which they got their floats 
about a quarter of a mile far- 
ther: But then the water was 
ſhallow again not above a foot 
water. So, in a word, they were 
fain to be content, and running 
faſt a-ground, they immediately 
began, though dark, and them- 
ſelves very much fatigued, to 
unload their floats, and carry all 
on ſhore on their backs. 

The firſt thing they took care 
to land, was their ammunition, 
their gun-powder and arms; not 
forgetting the ammunition de 
bouche, as the French call it, 
I mean their victuals; and, with 
great joy, they got to their two 
comrades; then they fetched 
their proper materials for their 

tent, 
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tent, and ſet it up, and having 
refreſhed themſelves, they went 
all to fleep (as they ſaid) with- 
out ſo much as a centinel placed 
for their guard: For as they 
ſaw no inhabitants, ſo they 
feared no enemies; and, it may 
be ſuppoſed they were weary e- 
nough to make them want reſt, 
even in the extremeſt manner. 

In the morning they had time 
enough to reflect upon the mad- 
nels of fuch raſh adventures. 
Their floats, indeed, remained 
as they had left them, and the 
water was ebbed away from them 
for more than two miles, that 
is to ſay, almoſt to the deep 
half mile, mentioned above; but 
they heard a ſurprizing noiſe and 
roaring of the water on the lake 
itſelf, the body of which was 
now above ſeven miles from 
them. 


They 
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They could not imagine what 
this roaring fhould mean, for 
they felt no wind, nor could 
they perceive any clouds at a 
diſtance that looked as if they 
brought any ſquals of wind with 
them, as they are often obſerved 
to do: But when they came 
nearer the water, they found it 
had a kind of a ſwell, and that 
there was certainly ſome more 
violent motion at the farther 
diſtance; and in a little while, 
looking behind them towards the 
ſhore where their comrades were, 
they found the water began to 
ſpread over the flat ground a- 
gain; upon which, they haſten- 
ed back, but having a good way 
to go, they were obliged to wade 
knee. deep, before they reached 


to the hillock where their tent 
ſtood, 


They 
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They had not been many 
hours on ſhore, before they 
found the wind began to rife, 
and the roaring, which before 
they heard at a diſtance, grew 
louder and nearer, till at length 
the floats were lifted up, and 
driven on ſhore, by the wind, 
which increaſed to a ſtorm; and 
the water ſwelled and grew 
rough, and, as they were upon 
the lee ſhore, the floats were 
ſoon broken in pieces, and went 
ſome one way and ſome ano- 
ther. 

In the evening, it overcaſt and 
grew cloudy, and about mid- 
night they had their ſhare of a 
violent rain, which yet, they 
could fee, was more violent to- 
wards the mountains of the An- 
des, and towards the courſe of 
the river, which they came down 
in the floats. 

The conſequence of this was, 


that, 
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that, the third day, the waters 
of the lake ſwelled again to a 
frightful height; that is to ſay, 
it would have been frightful to 
them, if they had been upon 
it, for they ſuppoſed it roſe 
about two fathom perpendicu- 
larly, and the wind continuing 
freſh, the water was all a white 
foam of froth ; ſo that had they 
been favoured with even a good 
large boat under them, ſhe would 
ſcarce have lived there. 

Their tent was a ſufacient 
ſhelter from the rain, and as 
they . were on dry land, and too 
high to be reached by any in- 
undation, they had no concern 
upon them about their ſafety ; 
but took this for ſufficient no- 
tice, not to come up the. lake 
again in haſte, unleſs they were 
better provided with boats to ride 
out a ſtorm. 


Our 
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Our men began now to think 
they had taken their leave of the 
golden lake, and yet they knew 
not how to think of leaving it 
ſo ſoon : They were now four- 
teen or fifteen. leagues from the 
ſhore where they had found fo 
much gold, nor did they know 
the way to it by land; and as 
for going by water, that they 
were unprovided for, ſeveral 
ways; betides, the waters kept 
up to a conſiderable height, and 
the winds blew freſh for fix or 
eight days without intermiſſion. 

All theſe obſtructions joined 
together, put them upon con- 
ſidering of purſuing their march 
by land; in which, however, 
they reſolved to coaſt the lake 
as near as they could to the 
Eaſtward, till, if poſſible, they 
mould find that the waters had 
ſome outlet, that is to ſay, that 

the 
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the lake emptied itſelf by ſome 
river towards the ſea, as they 

concluded it certainly muſt. 
They had not yet ſeen any 
inhabitants, or any fign of them, 
at leaſt, not near them; they 
ſaw, or fancied they ſaw ſome 
on the other fide of the river, 
but as none came within reach 
of them, it is doubtful whether 

they really ſaw them or not. 
Before they decamped for a 
march, it was needful to get. 
fome proviſions, if poſſible, and 
this made them the more defir- 
ous of finding out ſome conver- 
ſible creatures, but it was in 
vain: They killed a wild cow 
and a deer, and this was all they 
could get for ſome time; and 
with this they ſet forward, tak- 
ing their coaſt Eaſt, and rather 
Northerly, in order to come 
into the ſame latitude they ſet 
out 
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out in, at their firſt embarking 
on the river, 

After they had marched thus 
for about three days, keeping 
the lake on the North fide of 
them, and always in view; at 
length, on the third day in the 
evening, coming to a little hill, 
which gave them the proſpect 
of the country for ſome length 
North Eaſt, they ſaw plainly a 
river iſſuing out of the lake, and 
running firſt Eaſt, then bending 
to the South, it was alſo eaſy 
to perceive, that this river was 
at that time much broader than 
in its uſual courle, for that they 
could fee a great many trees, 
which probably grew on the 
banks of the river, ſtanding as 
it were, in the middle of the 
water, the banks being over- 
flowed both ways very conſider- 
ably. 

Vor, III. I But 
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But as they mounted the hill, 
which they ſtood on, to a greater 
height, they diſcovered farther 
North, at a diſtance of five or 
fix miles, according to their ac- 
count, a much larger river, which 
looked, compared to the firſt, 
rather like a ſea than a river, 
which likewiſe iſſued out of the 
lake and ran Eaſt by South to— 
wards the ſea; which river they 
ſuppoſed to be in the ſame man- 
ner ſwelled with a land-water, 
to a prodigious degree. 

This proſpe&t brought them 
to a more ſerious conlultation, 
as to the meaſures they ſhould 
take to proceed on their jour- 
ney ; and as they could eafily 
fee, there was little or no uſe to 
be made of the rivers for their 
travelling, while the water was 
thus above the ordinary banks, 
ſo that they could not know 

the 
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the proper channels, and alſo 
that the currents were exceed- 
ing ſwift; ſo they reſolved to 
ſtock themſelves. with proviſions, 
if poſſible, and continue their 
journey by land. 

To this purpole, they firſt made 
it their buſineſs to catch ſome 
more Guinacoes, or large ſheep, 
which they knew, would not 
only feed them, but alſo carry 
their luggage, which was ſtill 
heavy and very troubleſome to 
them, and yet abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary too: But all their endea- 
vour was in vain, for though 
they ſaw ſeveral, and found that 
the country was pretty full 
of them, and ſome they killed, 
yet they could not take one a- 
live, by any means they could 
contrive. 

Among other creatures they 
ſhot for food, were a few wild 

I 2 cows 
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cows and bulls, and eſpecially 
on the North fide of the river, 
where they found great plenty. 

But the moſt ſurprizing thing 
to them that they had yet met 
with, was {till to come: They had 
deſcended from the hill, where 
they at firſt diſcovered the ſmaller 
river, and where they had ſet 
up their tent, reſolving to march 
on the lower grounds, as near 
the river as they could, ſo as to 
be out of danger of the water, 
that they might find if poſlible, 
ſome way over to come at the 
great river, which they judged 
to be the ſtream moſt proper for 
their buſineſs. 

Here they found a rich plea- 
ſant country, level and fruitful, not 
. fo low as to be expoſed to the 
overflowing of the river, and not 
fo high as to be dry and barren ; 
ſeveral little brooks and ſtreams 

of 
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of water, riſing on the ſide of 
the hill they came from, ran 
winding this way and that, as 
if to find out the river, and near 
the river were ſome woods of 
very large trees. 

The men not forgetting the 
main chance, fell to wathing and 
ſearching the ſand and gravel 
in theſe brooks for gold; but 
the harveſt of gold ſeemed to 
'be over, for here they found 
none. 

They had alſo an occaſion to 
diſcover, that till the land-wa- 
ters were abated, there was no 
ſtirring for them, no, not fo 
much as to croſs the firſt river; 
nor, if they did, could they find 
in their hearts to venture, not 
knowing, but the waters might 
ſtil!l riſe higher, and that the 
two rivers might ſwell into one, 


and fo they ſhould be ſwallowed 
1 up, 
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up, or if not, they might be 
ſurrounded in ſome iſland, where 
they thould periſh for want of 
proviſions; fo they refolved to 
tetch their baggage from the hill 
as well as they could, and en- 
camp in thoſe pleaſant plains, as 
near the river as they could, till 
the water ſhould abate. 

While they ſtayed here, they 
were ſo far from having hopes 
that the waters would abate, 
that it rained violently for al- 
moſt three days and nights to- 
gether; and one of thoſe rainy 
mornings, looking out at their 
tent-door, (for they could not 
ſtir abroad for the rain) they were 
ſurprized, when looking towards 
the river, which was juſt below 
them, they ſaw a prodigious num- 
ber of black creatures in the 
water, and ſwimming towards 
the ſhore where they were. 

They 
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They firſt imagined they were 
porpoiſes or ſea hogs, but could 
not ſuggeſt any thing of that kind 
at ſuch a diſtance from the ſea, 
when one of the men looking 
at them through a glaſs, cried 
out, they were all black cattle, 
and that he could perceive their 
horns and heads; upon this, o— 
thers looking with their glaſſes 
alſo, ſaid the ſame; immediately, 
every man run to his gun, and, 
notwithſtanding it rained hard, 
away they marched down to the 
the river's fide with all the ſpeed 
they could make. 

By that time they reached 
the river-bank, their wonder in- 
creaſed, for they found it was 
a vaſt multitude of black cattle, 
who finding the waters riſc be- 
tween the two rivers, and by a 
natural ſagacity, apprehenſive of 
being ſwept away with the flood, 

I 4 had, 
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had, one and all took the wa— 
ters, and were ſwimming over 
to this tide ſor ſafety. 

It may very well be imagined, 
the fellows, though they want- 
ed a few ſuch gueſts as theſe, 
yet were teriified with their mul- 
titude, and began to contider 
what courſe to take when the 
creatures ſhould come to land, 
tor there was a great number of 
them : Upon the whole, after a 
ſhort conſultation, ſor the crea- 
tures came on apace,. they re- 
ſolved to get into a low ground, 
where, they perceived they di- 
rected their courſe, and in which 
there were a great many trees, 
and that they would all get up 
into the trees, and ſo lie ready 
to ſhoot among them as they 
landed. 

Accordingly they did ſo, ex- 
cepting five of them, who, by 

cutting, 
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cutting down ſome large boughs 
of a tree, had got into a little 
thicket cloſe to the water, and 
which they ſo fortified with the 
boughs of the trees, that they 
thought themſelves ſecure with- 
in, and there they poſted them- 
ſelves, reſolving to wait the 
coming of the cattle, and take 
their hazard. 

When the creatures came to 
land, it was wonderful to ob- 
ſerve, how they lowed and roar- 
ed, as it were, to bid one ano- 
ther welcome on ſhore, and 
ſpreading themſelves upon the 
neighbouring plain, immediately 
lay down, and rolling and ſtretch- 
ing themſelves, gave our people 


notice, that, in ſhort, they had 


ſwam a great way, and were very 
much tired. 


Our fellows ſoon laid about 


them, and the five who had 
I 5 fixed 
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fixed themſelves in the thicket, 
had the faireſt opportunity, for 
they killed eleven or twelve of 
them as ſoon as they ſet their 
foot on ſhore, and lamed as 
many. 

And now they had a trial of 
ſkill, for as they killed as many 
as they knew what to do with, 
and had their choice of beef, 
if they killed a bull, they let 
him lie, as having no uſe for 


him, but -choſe the cows, ag 


what they thought was only fit 
for eating. | 
But, I fay, now they had a 
trial of fkill, namely, to fee if 
they could maim ſome of the 
bulls, ſo as not to kill them, 
and might bring them to carry 


their luggage: This was a kind 


of a fruitleſs attempt, as we af- 

terwards told them, to make a 

baggage-horſe of a wild bull, 
However, 
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However, they brought it ſo 
far to paſs, that having wound- 
ed ſeveral young bulls very much, 
after they had run roaring about 
with the hurt, they lay down 
and bled fo, as, that it was 
likely, they would bleed to death, 
as ſeveral of them really did; 
but the ſurgeon obſerving two 
of them to be low enough that 
he might go to them, and do 
what he would with them, he 
ſoom ſtopped the bleeding, and, 
in a word, healed the wounds ; 
all the while they were under 
cure, he cauſed graſs and boughs 
of trees to be brought. to them 
for food, and in four or five 
days, the creatures were very 
well: Then he cauſed them to 
be hampered with ropes and 
tied together, ſo that they could 
neither fight with their heads 
or run away with their heels; 
I 6 and 
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and. having thus brought them 
to a place juſt by their tent, he 
cauſed them to be kept ſo hun- 
gry, and almoſt ſtarved, that 
when meat was carried them, 
they were ſo tame and thank- 
ful, that at laſt, they would eat 
out of his hand, and ſtretch out 
their heads for it, and when they 
were let a little looſer, would 
follow him about for a hand- 
tul of graſs, like a dog for a 
bone. 

When he had brought them 
thus to hand, he, by degrees, 
loaded them and taught them 
to carry ; and it they were un- 
ruly as they were at firft, he 
would load them with more than 
they could well carry, and make 
them ſtand under that load two 
or three hours, and then come 
himſelf and bring them meat, 
and take the load off; and thus 

in 
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in a few days, they knew: him fo 
well, that-they would let him 

do any thing with them. 
When our people came to de- 
camp, they tied them both to- 
gether, with ſuch ropes as they 
had, and made them carry a 
very great weight. They tried 
the ſame experiment with two 
more, but they failed, one died, 
and the other proved untracta- 

ble, ſullen and outrageous, 
The men had now lain here 
twelve days, having plenty of 
proviſion, in which time the 
weather proving fair, the land- 
waters ran off and the rivers came 
to their old channels, clear and 
calm: The men would gladly 
have gone back to the ſands 
and flat ſhore of the lake, or 
to ſome other part to look for 
gold; but that was impractica- 
ble now, ſo they marched 2 
an 


—— — 
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and in about two days, they 
found the firſt river ſeemed to 
turn ſo much to the South, that 
they thought it would carry them 
too far out of their way, for 
their orders were to keep about 
the latitude of forty to fifty. de- 
grees, as is ſaid before, ſo they 
reſolved to get over the firſt ri- 
ver as ſoon as they could; they 
had not gone far, but they found 
the river ſo ſhallow, that they 
eaſily forded it, bulls and all, 
and being fafely landed, they 
travelled acroſs the country to 
the great river, which they 
found alſo very low, though 
not like to be forded as the 

other was. | 
Now, they thought they were 
in the way of their bufineſs, and 
here they reſolved to ſee if a 
tree or two might be found, big 
enough to make a large canoe 
to 
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to carry them down this river, 
which, as it ſeemed large, ſo 
the current ſeemed to be leſs 
rapid and furious, the channel 
being deep and full. | 

They had not ſearched long, 
but they found three trees, that 
they thought large enough, and 
they immediately went to work 


with them, felled and ſhaped 


them, and in four. days time, 
they had three handſome canoes ; 
one larger than the reſt, and 
able to carry in all, fifteen or 
ſixteen men ; but theſe were not 
enough, ſo. they were forced to 
look out farther for two trees 
more, and this took them up 
more time. However, in about 
a week they launched them all: 
As for days, they had Joſt their 
account of time; ſo that as they 
had, ſometimes, no rule to diſ- 
tinguiſh one day from another, 
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ſo at laſt,' they quite forgot the 
days, and knew not a Sunday 
from a working-day any longer. 

While theſe canoes were mak- 
ing, the men according to the 
old trade, fell to rummaging the 
ſhores of this river, as they had 
done the other for gold, nor did 
they wholly looſe their labour, 
for in ſeveral places they found 
ſome; and here it was, that a 
certain number of them, taking 
one of the canoes that were firſt 
made, took a voyage .of their 
own heads, not only without 
command, but againſt command ; 
and having made a little maſt and 
fail to it, went up towards the 
lake, reſolving to go quite into 
the lake to find another golden 
ſhore or Gold Coaſt, as they 
called it. 

To: give a particular account 
of this wild undretaking, would 
be too long, nor would the 

rogues 
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rozues. give much account of 
it themſelves; only in ſhort, that 
they found a ſand pretty rich 
in gold, worked upon it five 
days, indefatigably, and got a 
tuthcient quantity, had they 
brought it back, to have tempt- 
ed the reſt to have gone all away 
to the ſame place: But at the 
end of five days, ſome were for 
returning, and others for ſtaying 


longer, till the majority prevail- 


ed to come back, repreſenting 


to the reſt, that their friends 
would be gone, and they ſhould 
be left to ſtarve in that wild 
country, and ſhould never get 
home; ſo they all got into the 
canoe again, but quarrelled when 
they were in, and that, to ſuch 
an unreaſonable height, that in 
ſhort, they fought, over-ſet the 
boat, loſt all their gold and their 


arms, except three muſkets which 


Were 
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were Jaſhed under their thouts 
or benches of the canoe, ſpoiled 
their ammunition and proviſion, 
and drowned one of their com- 
pany-; fo they came home to 
the reſt mortified, wet, and al- 
molt famiſhed, 

This was a balk to them, and 
put a damp to their new pro- 
jets; and yet, ſix of the ſame 
men were ſo bold afterwards, as 
to demand to be- diſmiſſed, and 
a canoe given them, and they 
would go back they faid to the 
golden lake; where, they did not 
doubt, they ſhould load the canoe 
with gold; and if they found 
when they came back, we were 
gone, they would find their way 
back through the mountains, 
and go to the rich Spaniard, 
who, they did not doubt, would 
get them licence to go back to 
Europe with the galleons, and 

perhaps, 
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perhaps, they faid, they might 
be in England before us. 

But the captain quelled this 
mutiny, though there were four 
or five more came into it. By 
ſhewing them the agreement they 
had made with me, their com- 
mander, the obligation they were 
under, and the madneſs of their 
other propoſal, he prevailed with 
them to go forward with the reſt, 
and purſue the voyage, which he 
now repreſented to be very caſy, 
being, as it were, all the way 
down hill, that is to ſay, with 
the ſtream; for they all knew 
the river they were in muſt go 
to the ſea, and that, in or near 
the latitude which they knew 
the ſhip had appointed to wait 
tor them. 

However, to (often them a 
little, and in ſome meaſure to 
pleaſe them, he promiſed, * 
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if they met with any ſucceſs in 
the ſearch after gold, in the ri. 
ver they were in, as he did not 
queſtion but they ſhould, he 
would conlent to any reaſonable 
ſtop that they ſhould propoſe, 
not exceeding five days in a 
place, and the places to be not 
leſs than five leagues off from 
one another. 

Upon theſe terms they con- 
ſented, and all embarked and came 
away, though extremely morti- 
fied for the loſs of one of their 
companions, who was a brave 
ſtout fellow, very well beloved 
by all the Company, but there 
was no remedy ; ſo they came on 
in five canoes, and with a good 
ſtock of proviſions, ſuch as it 
was, Viz. good freſh beef cured 
in the ſun, and fifteen Peruvian 
ſheep alive; for when they got 
into the country between the two 

rivers, 
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rivers, they found it eaſy to catch 
thoſe creatures, who, before that, 
would not come near them. 

And now they came down the 
river apace, till they came to an- 
other golden ſhore, where, find- 
jag ſome quantity of gold, they 
claimed their captain's promiſe, 
and accordingly they went all on 
ſhore to work, and pretty good 
ſuccels they had, picking up, 
from among the lands, a conſi- 
derable quantity of gold; and 
having ſtayed four of the five 
days, they found they had clear- 
ed the place, which was not of 
a long extent, and ſo they chear- 
fully came on. 

They proceeded now for ele- 
ven days together very willingly, 
but then found the channel of 
the river divided itſelf, and one 
went away to the left, and the 
other to the right. They could 

not 
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not judge which was the beſt to 
take; but not queſtioning but 
that they would meet again ſoon, 
they took the ſouthernmoſt chan. 
nel, as being moſt direct in their 
latitude ; and thus they courſed 
for three or four days more, when 
they were obliged to put into the 
mouth of a little river that fel] 
into the other, and made a good 
harbour for their little fleet. 
Here, I ſay, they were obliged 
to put in for want of proviſions, 
for they had eaten up all their 
Guinacoes, and their two tame 
bulls too, the laſt of which they 
ſoon repented, as will be ſhewn 
preſently. 

After they had been a hunting, 
and ſhot a couple of deer and a 
cow, with a kind of a hare, as 
large as an Engliſh fox, they ſet 
forward again very merry, and 
the more, becauſe they had an- 
other 
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other little piece of a gold coaſt, 
where, for two days, they had 
very good luck again ; but judge 
how they were ſurpriſed, and in 
what a conſternation they were, 
when coming down farther the 
ſame river, they heard a terrible 
noiſe in the river, as of a mighty 
cataract, or water-fall, which in- 
creaſed as they came forward, till 
it grew ſo loud, that they could 
not hear themſelves ſpeak, much 
leſs hear one another. 

As they approached, it was the 
more frighttul ; ſo at length, leſt 
they ſhould be hurried into it be- 
fore they were aware, they went 
all on ſhore, doing all by ſigns 
and dumb poſtures, for it was 
impoſſible to hear any ſound but 
that of the cataract. 

Though the noiſe was ſo great, 
it was near ſix miles to the place 
from whence it came, which, 
when 
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when they perceived, ſome of 
them went back to bring on the 
boats, and ſo brought them as 
near the place as they durſt, and 
ran them on ſhore into a little 
hollow part of the bank, juſt 
large enough to hold them. — 
When they had thus ſecured the 
boats, they went to view the wa- 
ter-fall ; but how were they aſ- 
toniſhed, when they found, that 
there were no leſs than five wa- 
ter-falls, at the diſtance of about 
two miles from each other, ſome 
more, ſome leſs, and that the 
water fell from a prodigious 
height; ſo that it was impoſſible 
for any boat to launch down the 
cataract without being daſhed in 
pieces, 

The men now ſaw there was 
no remedy, but that they mult 
loſe the benefit of their five ca- 
noes, which had been ſo com- 

fortable 
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fortable to them, and by which 
they had come above four hun- 
dred miles in a little time, with 
ſafety and pleaſure. 

Theſe cataracts made the river 
perfectly uſeleſs to them for a- 
bove twenty miles, and it was 
impoſſible to drag their canoes 
that length over land; ſo, in 
ſhort, they unloaded them, and 
for their own ſatisfaction, they 
turned one, the biggeſt of them, 
adrift, and let it go to the firſt 
cataract, placing themſelves ſo 
beyond, that they might ſee it 
come down, which they did, and 
had the vexation of ſeeing it daſh- 
ed all to pieces on the rocks be- 


low. 


As there was no remedy, they 
plainly ſaw they muſt leave their 
boats behind them. And now, 


as I have ſaid, they had time to 


repent killing their two tamed 
Vol. . K bulls, 
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bulls, who would have done them 
good ſervice; bur it was too late 
to look back upon what was done 
and over, ſo many days before. 
They had now no means left 
them, if they would go forward, 
but to take their baggage upon 
their ſhoulders, and travel on foot, 
The only help they had, was, 
that they had got five Guinacoes 
left, which, though they were 
hungry, and would fain have eat- 
en, yet, as they carried at leaſt 
five hundred weight of their lug- 
gage, they choſe to faſt and walk, 
rather than feaſt and work; fo 
they went on as well as they 
could, till they got paſt thele 
falls, which, though not above 
twenty miles, coſt them five days 
labour ; at the end of which they 
encamped again to refreſh them- 
ſelves, and conſider of what was 
next to be done: They were thus 


long 
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long upon this ſhort journey for 
many reaſons. 

1. Becauſe they were obliged 
to employ the beſt part of two 
days in hunting for their food, 
in which time, five of them 
ſwimming over the river to ſhoot 
at ſoine black cattle, extremely 
fatigued themſelves in purſuing 
them, but did, however, ſhoot 
five cows and bulls; but then it 
was at ſuch a diſtance, that it 
was more pains to drag the fleſh 
along to the river's ſide, than it 
was worth, only that they were 
indeed hunger-itarved, and muſt 
have it. 

2. They found ſtill ſome little 
quantity of gold in the water ; 
that is to ſay, below the falls, 
where the water, by falling with 
great force, had made a pit or 
hole of a vaſt depth, and had 
thrown up a ſhoal again, at per- 
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haps a mile diſtance, there they 
took up ſome gold, whenever the 
water was low enough to come 
at rt, 

3. The weight of their "= 
gage made them travel heavy, 
and ſeldom above five or ſix miles 
a day. 

Being now come to the open 
river, they thought of building 
more floats; but they were diſ- 
couraged from this conſideration 
by not knowing but in a few 
days march there might be more 
water-falls, and then all their la- 
bour would be loſt ; ſo they took 
up their tent, and began to tra- 
vel again. 

But here, as they kept the ri- 
ver cloſe on board, as the ſeamen 
call it, they were at a full ſtop, 
by the coming in of another ri- 
ver from the South Weſt, which, 
when it joined the river they 

went 
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went along by, was above a quarter 
of a mile broad, and how to get 
over it they knew not. 

They ſent two men up the ad- 
ditional river ſome length, and 
he brought word, that it was in- 
deed narrower by much, but no 
where fordable, but deep, and 
rapid. 

At the ſame time, they ſent 
two more nimble fellows down 
the coaſt of the great river, to 
ſee if there were any more water 
falls, who brought them word, 
there were none for upwards of 
ſixty miles. 

While they lay here, at the 
point of the influx, expecting 
the return of their ſcouts, they 
uſed what diligence they could 
in getting proviſions; and among 
the reſt, they killed three cows 
and a bull on the other fide of 
the largeſt river; but. not know- 

* ing 
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ing how to bring them over, they 
at laſt concluded to go, as many 
as could ſwim, which was the 
better half of them, and fit down 
by it, and roaſt and broil upen 
the ſpot, as much as they could 
eat, and then bring with them 
as much as they could for their 
companions. 

For this purpoſe, they got 
boughs of trees, and bound them 
together, then wrapped the meat 
in the hides and laid it on the 
wood, and made a number of 
little contrivances to convey it, 
ſo that no part of the meat was 
loſt. What they got on their 
own fide of the river, they made 
better ſhift with. 

On the return of their ſcouts, 
they found there was no remedy, 
but to build ſome new veſſels of 
one kind or other, to take in 
their baggage and proviſion which 

they 
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their firſt floats ; for they found 
no trees large enough to make 
canoes; when therefore, the 

had made one great float, they 
reſolved to make two ſmall boats 
like yawls or ſkifts, with which 
they might tow their large float 
or barge; and as this they might 
do with ſmall timbers, ſo they 
found means to line them with- 
in and without with the bulls 
hides, and that, ſo dextrouſly 
joined, and lapped or rolled one 
over another, that no water came 
through, or but very little. 

With theſe two boats they 
ferried over the ſmall rivers with 
eaſe, each boat carrying ſix men, 
beſides two to row; and when 
they were over the ſmall rivers, 
the two boats ſerved to tow 


their great punt or barge cloſe 
by the ſhore. 
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The greateſt difficulty was 
for tow-lines to draw the boats 
by, and thoſe they ſupplied, by 
twiſting a ſtrong tough kind of 
flag or ruth, which they found 
in the river, of which, with 
much application and labour, 
they made a kind of rope-yarn, 
and then twiſting 1t again, made 
it very ſtrong. | 

This was the voiture with 
which they conveyed themſelves 
down quite to the fea, and one 
of theſe boats it was that we 
ipyed, as ſaid above, coming 
to us in the bay. 

They had yet above four hun- 
dred and fifty mules to the fea, 
nor could they at any time tell 
or gueſs how far off it might 
be. They went on more or leſs 
every day, but it was but fſlow- 
ly, and not without great labour, 
both of rowing and towing: 

Their 
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Their proviſions alſo coſt them 
much pains, for they were o- 


bliged firſt to hunt and kill it, 
and them to bring it to the camp, 


which however was always cloſe 


to the river's ſide, 

After they had travelled thus 
ſome time, following the courſe 
of the river, they came to a place, 
where, on a ſudden, they could 
ſee no farther bank of the ri- 
ver, but it looked all water like the 
ſea, This they could not account 
for, ſo the next day, they rowed 
towards it with one of their little 
boats, when they were ſurprized 


to fand that it was the North-- 
ern branch of the river, which 


they had ſeen go off before they 
came at the water-falls, which 
river being now increaſed. with 
many other great waters, was 
now fo great, that the mouth of 
it might be faid to be four or 
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five miles over, and rather re- 
ceived the river they were on, 
into it, than ran into that; but 
after this, it contracted itſelf a- 
gain, though ſtill it was to be 
ſuppoſed near a mile and a half 
over. 

They were far from bein 
pleaſed at this conjunction of the 
waters, becauſe the great water 
being thus joined, they found 
the ſtream or current more vio- 
lent, and the water upon the 
leaſt ſtirring of the wind, much 
more turbulent than it was be- 
fore; and as their great float 
drew but little water, and ſwam 
flat upon the ſurface, ſhe was 
ready to founder upon every oc- 
calion : 'This obliged them al- 
moſt every night, to ſeek for ſome 
little cove or creek to run her 
into, as into a harbour, to pre- 
ſerve her; for when the wind 
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blew from ſhore, they had enough 
to do to keep her from driving 
off from the river, and when 
there was but little wind, yet 
it made a rippling or chopping of 
the waves, that they had much 
dificulty to keep them from fil- 
ling her. 

All the country on the fide 
of this river, was a little higher 
ground than ordinary, which was 
its ſecurity from land-floods, and 
their ſecurity too; for ſometimes 
the river was ſeen to riſe, and 
that ſo much as to overflow a 
great extent of land on the 
other fide. Hence, perhaps the 
other fide might be eſteemed the 
moſt fruitful, and perhaps might 
be the better land, if it had but 
half the art and induſtry of an 
European nation to aſſiſt the na- 
tural fertility of the foil, by 
keeping the water in its bounds, 

K- 6 banking 
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banking and fencing the meadows 
from the inundations, and freſhes, 
which were frequently ſent down 
from the Andes, and from the 
country adjoining. 

But as it now was, thoſe low- 
er lands lay great part of the 
year under water; whether it 
was the better or worſe for the 
foil, that no judgment can be 
made of, till fome people come 
to ſettle there, to whom it may be 
worth while to make experiments 
of that kind. 

This part of the country they 
were now in, reſembled, as they 
hinted, the county of Dorſet- 
thire, and the Downs- about Saliſ- 
bury, only, not lying ſo high 
trom the ſurface of the water, 
and the ſoil being a good fruit- 
ful dark mould, not a chalky 
ſolid rock, as in the county a- 
bout 
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bout Saliſbury, and ſome other 
parts. 

Here they found a greater 
quantity of deer than they had 
{een in all their journey, which 
they often had the good luck 
to kill for their ſupply of food, 
the creatures not being ſo ſhy 
and wild, as they had found far- 
ther within the country. 

It may be noted here, and it is 
very obſervable, that in all this 
journey, 1 could not learn, that 
they ſaw either wolf or fox, 
bear or lion, or, indeed, any 
other ravenous creature, which 
they had the leaſt reaſon to be 
ſhy or afraid of, or which, in- 
deed, were frightful to the 
deer; and this, perhaps, may be 
the reaſon, why the number of 
the latter animals is ſo great, 
which, as I have faid, is greater 
there than at other places. 


After 
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After they- had feaſted them- 
ſelves here for ſcme days, they 
reſolved to begin their new kind 
of navigation, and ſee what they 
could make of it; but they went 
very heavily along, and every 
now and then, as I have ſaid, 
the water was too rough for 
them, and they were fain to put 
into harbour, and ſometimes lie 
there two or three days: How- 
ever, they plyed their time as 
well as they could, and ſome- 
times the current ſetting over 
to their ſide, and running ſtrong 
by the ſhore, they would go at 
a great rate, inſomuch, that one 
time, they ſaid, they went above 
thirty miles in a day, having, 
beſides the current, a little gale 
of wind right a-ſtern. 

They reckoned, that they went 
near two hundred miles in this 
manner, for they made the beſt 

of 
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of it; and at the end of theſe 
two hundred mules, it was, b 
their reckoning, that our five 
men, who travelled into the 
country ſo far, found them, 
when they ſaw the hat ſwimming 
down the ſtream; which hat, 
it ſeems, one of them let fall 
overboard in the night. 

They had, I fay, travelled thus 
far with great difficulty, the river 
being ſo large; but, as they ob- 
ſerved it growing larger and 
larger, the farther they went, 
ſo, they ſaid, they did not 
doubt, but that, in a little more, 
they ſhould come to the ſea. 

They alſo obſerved, that now, 

as they found the waters larger, 
and the rivers wider, they killed 
more fowls than formerly, and 
particularly, more of the duck- 
foot kind, though they could 
not perceive any fea fowls, or 


fuch 
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ſuch as they had been uſed to; 
They ſaw a great many wild 
fwans, and ſome geeſe, as alſo 
duck, mallard, and teal; and 
theſe, I ſay, increaſed as they 
drew nearer the ſea. 

They could give very little 
account of the fiſh which the 
rivers produced, though they 
fometimes catched a few in the 
fmaller river; but, as they had 
neither fiſhing-hook or nets, 
which was the only omiſſion, 
in my fitting them out, they 
had no opportunity to furniſh 
themſelves. 

They had, likewiſe, no falt; 
neither was it poſſible to fur- 
niſh them with any, ſo they 
cured their meat in the ſun, 
and ſeaſoned it with that excel- 
lent ſauce called hunger. 

The account they gave, of diſ- 
covering our five men, was thus: 

: They. 
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They had been for two days, 
pretty ſucceſsful in their navi- 
gation, as I have deſcribed it ; 
but were obliged to ſtop, and 
put in at the mouth of a little 
river, which made them a good 
harbour; the reaſon of their ſtay 
was, they had no victuals, fo 
by conſent, they all went a 
hunting, and at night, having 
hot two guinacoes and a deer, 
they went to ſupper together in 
their great tent; and having fed 
heartily, on ſuch good provi- 
lions, they began to be merry, 
and the captain and officers, 
having a little ſtore left, though 
not much, they pulled out their 
bottles, and drank every one a 
dram to their good voyage, and 
to the merry meeting of their 
ſhips, and gave every man the 
ſame. 


But 
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But their mith was increaſed 
beyond cxpreſſing, when two of 
the men, who were without the 
tent door, cried out, it light- 
ened. One ſaid, he ſaw the flaſh, 
he was ſure, and the other ſaid, 
he thought he ſ.w it too; but, 
as it happened, their backs were 
towards the Eaſt, fo that they did 
not ſee the occaſton. 

This lightening was certainly 
the firſt flaſh of one of our five 
mens rockets, or the breaking 
of it, and the ſtars that were at 
the end of it, up in the air. 

When the captain heard the 
men ſay it lightened, he jumped 
from his ſeat, and called aloud to 
them, to tell which way; but 
they fooliſhly replied, to the 
North Weſt, which was the way 
their faces were, when they ſaw 
it; but the word was no ſooner 
ſpoken, but the two fellows, fell 

a hol- 
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a hollowing and roaring, as if 


they were diſtracted, and faid, 
they ſaw a rocket riſe up in the 
air to the Eaſtward. 

do nimble were the men, at 
this word, that they were all out 
of the tent in a moment, and ſaw 
the laſt flaſh of the rocket with 
the ſtars, which ſpreading them- 
ſelves in the air, ſhone with the 
uſual bright light, that it is 
known thoſe fire works give. 

This made them all ſet up a 
ſhout of joy, as if they imagined 
their fellows, who were yet many 
miles from them, ſhould hear 
them; but the captain and of- 
ficers, who knew what they were 
to do on this occaſion, ran to 
their baggage, and took out their 
own rockets and other materi- 
als, and prepared to anſwer the 
ügnal. 


They 
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They were on a low ground; 
but at leſs than a mile Giſ- 
tance, the land went aſcending 
up tov a round crown or know] 
pretty high; away they ran thi- 
ther, and ſet up a frame in an 
inſtant: But, as they were mak- 
ing theſe preparations, behold, to 
confirm their news, they ſaw a 
third rocket riſe up in the air, in 
the ſame place as before. 

It was near an hour from the 
firſt flaſh, as they called it, be- 
fore they could get all things 
ready; but then they fired two 
rockets from the adjoining hill, 
ſoon after one another, and after 
that, at about ten minutes diſ- 
tance of time, a third, which 
was juſt as by agreement, and was 
perfectly underſtood, the rock- 
ets performing extremely well. 

Upon this, they ſaw another 
ſingle rocket riſe up, which was 

to 
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57 
to let them know, that their 
former was ſeen and underſtood. 

This was, you will conclude, 
a very joyful night; and the 
next morning, they went all 
hands to work at the boats, 
getting out of the creek early, 
and made the beſt of their way; 
however, with all they could 
do, they could not go above 
twelve miles that day, for the 
current ſetting over to the other 
ſhore, had left them, and in 
ſome places, they would rather 
have an eddy ſtream againſt 
them; and this diſcouraged them 
a little, but depending that they 
were near their port, and that 
their friends were not far off, 
they were very chearful. At 
night they looked out again for 
rockets, the fight of which failed 
not to rejoice their hearts again; 
and, with this addition, that it 


appeared, 
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appeared, their friends were not 
above four or five miles off; 
they anſwered the rockets punc- 
tually, and proceeding early the 
next day, they met in the morn- 
ing, joytully enough, as has been 
ſaid. 

We were overjoyed at meet- 
ing, as may be caſily conceived ; 
but to ſee the pitiful boat, or 
periagua, they came on board in, 
a little ſurprized us, for, indeed, 
it was a wonder they ſhould be 
able to make it ſwim under them, 
eſpecially when they came out in- 
to the open ſea. 

As ſoon as we had the boat 
in reach, we haled it up into 
the ſhip for a relick, and tak- 
ing two of the men with us, 
we manned out all our ſhips 
boats to go and fetch the reſt, 
for they were, as theſe men told 
us, about ſeventeen miles up the 

river 
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river ſtill, and could not come 
any farther, their boats being 
not able to bring them along, 
and the river growing very broad 
and dangerous. The eldeſt of 
my midſhipmen came in this 
firſt boat, but the captain and 
the other ſtayed with the men, 
who were very unruly, and fre- 
quently quarrelling and wrang- 
ling about their wealth, which, 
indeed; was very confiderable; 
but they were above twice as 
far up the river as the men told 
us, having halted after the boat 
left them. 

When our boats came to them, 
and took them in, I ordered 
they ſhould be ſet on ſhore, 
and their tents put up there, 
till I had fettled matters a little 
with them, having had an ac- 
count how mutinous and frac- 
tious they had been; and I made 


them 
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them all ſtay there till I hal 
fully adjuſted every thing with 
them about their treaſure, which, 
indeed, was ſo much, that they 
ſcarce knew how to govern 
themſelves under the thought of 
It, 

Here I propoſed conditions to 
them at firit, that all the gold 
ſhould be ſhared before they 
went on board, and that it 
ſhould be put on board the 
ſhip, as goods for every man's 
fingle account; that 1 would 
give them bills of lading for it, 
and I offered to ſwear to them, 
to deliver it into every man's 
poſſeſſion, ſeparately, at the firſt 
port we ſhould come to an an- 
chor at in England, or France ; 
and that, at that ſaid port, they 
thould every man have the one 
hundred pounds I] had promiſed 
them, as above, for the under- 

| : taking 
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taking this journey, delivered to 
them in gold duſt, to that a- 
mount; and that they alone, 
ſhould have full liberty to go 
on ſhore with it, and go whi- 
ther they would, no man what- 
ever, but themſelves, being al- 
lowed to ſet foot on ſhore in 
the ſame place, diſtreſs. except- 
ed. This they inſiſted on, be- 
cauſe they had done ſome things, 
they faid, which, if I would, 
I might bring ſome of them, 
perhaps to the gallows. How- 
ever, I promiſed to forgive them, 
and to enquire no more after 
It. 

In a word, there had been a 
ſcuffle among them, in which 
one of their canoes was over- 
ſet, as was ſaid, and one of their 
number drowned, at the ſame 
time when they loſt a great part 
of their gold; and ſome were 

Vor. III. L thought 
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thought to have done it malici- 
ouſly too. 

But, as I had no occaſion to 
trouble them on that ſcore, not 
having been upon the ſpot when 
it was done; ſo having made 
this capitulation with them, I 
performed it punctually, and ſet 
them all on ſhore, with their 
wealth, in the river of Garonne 
in France; their own gold, their 
one hundred pounds-worth re- 
ward for their journey; their 
wages and their ſhare of pearl, 
and other advantages, made them 
very rich; for their cargo when 
caſt up on ſhore, amounted to a- 
bout four hundred pounds a 
man: How they diſpoſed of 
themſelves, or their money, I 
never gave myſelf the trouble to 
enquire, and if I had, it 1s 
none of my buſineſs to give an 
account of it here. 


We 
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ſcore more of our men, after- 
wards, in a little creek, which 
was at their own requeſt; for 
moſt of them having been of the 
Madagaſcar men, and by con- 
ſequence, pirates, they were wil- 
ling to be eaſy, and I was as 
willing to make them ſo, and 
therefore, cleared with as many 
of them as deſired it. But I 
return to our ſhip. 

Having thus made a long ca- 
pitulation with our travellers, | 
took them all on board, and had 
leiſure enough to have a long 
narration from them of their 
voyage, and from which account, 
I take the liberty to recommend 
that part of America, as the beſt, 
and moſt advantageous part of the 
whole globe for an Englith co- 
lony; the climate, the toil, and 
above all, the eaſy communication 
L'2 with 
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with the mountains of Chili, re- 
commending 1t beyond any place 
that I ever ſaw or read of, as I 
ſhall farther make appear by it- 
ſelf. 

We had nothing now to do, 
but to make the beſt of our way 
for England, and ſetting fail from 
the mouth of the river Came- 
rones, ſo the Spaniards call it, 
the eighteenth of January, in 
which we had a more difficult 
and unpleaſant voyage, than in 
any other part of our way, chiefly 
becauſe, being a rich ſhip, and 
not knowing how affairs ſtood 
in Europe, I kept to the North- 
ward, as far as the banks of 
Newfoundland, ſteering thence to 
the Coaſt of Galicia, where we 
touched as above; after which 
we went through the channel, 
and arrived ſafe in Dunkirk road, 
the twelfth of April; and from 

thence 
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thence gave private notice of our 
good fortune to our merchants 
and owners; two of whom came 
over to us, and received at our 
hands, ſuch a treaſure, as gave 
them reaſon to be very well fa- 
tisfied with their engagement. 
But, to my great grief, my par- 
ticular friend, the merchant, who 
put us upon this adventure, and 
who was the principal means 
of our making the diſcoveries 
that have been here mentioned 
and deſcribed, was dead before 
our return; which, if it had 
not happened, this new ſcheme 
of a trade round the world, had 
perhaps, not been made publick, 
till it had been put in practice, 
by a ſet of merchants deſigned 
to be concerned in it, from the 
New Auſtrian Netherlands. 
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The following NARRATIVE 
Wwas lately publiſhed in a Pro- 
vincial Paper; as it is a very 
intereſting relation, I truſt it 
will be acceptable to the read- 
er. 


N conſequence of the late de- 
termination of Government to 
ſend ſome convicts to Botany Bay,“ 
with a deſign of eſtabliſhing a co- 
lony in New South Wales, an or- 
der lately came down to the keeper 
of Norwich gaol, to ſend ſuch 


R female 


* See Vol. I. page 57, of this work of Mr, 
Daniel De Foe's Voyage Round the World, 
by a Courſe never failed before; where he, 
Mr. De Foe, gives a deſcription of this place, 
and the advantages that would accrue to Eng- 
land by our Government planting a colony 
there; and which very place the late enter- 
priſing Captain James Cook, in the third vo- 
lume of his Voyage publiſhed by Dr. Hawkſ- 
worth, gave the name of Botany Bay. 
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female convicts as were then in 
priſon to Plymouth, to be in 
readineſs to go upon that expe- 
dition. 

Three unhappy women, who 
had been a long ile in the 
caſtle under fentence of tranſ- 
portation, were accordingly ſent, 
and were committed to the care 
of Mr. Simpſon, turnkey of the 
priſon. 

One of the unfortunate fe- 
males was the mother of an in- 
fant about five months old, a 
very fine babe, whom ſhe had 
ſuckled from its birth. 

The father of the child was 
likewiſe a felon under a fimilar 
ſentence, and has been in pri— 
ſon more than three years. 

He had repeatedly expreſſed a 
wiſh to be married to this wo- 
man, and though ſeldom permit- 
ted to ſee the child, he diſco- 
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vered a remarkable fondneſs for 
it; and that the mother's only 
comfort was derived from its 
imiles, vas evident from her pe- 
culiarly tender manner of nurſ— 
ing it. 

When the order came down 
for her removal, the man was 
much diſtreſſed, and very im— 
portunate to attend the woman, 
and application was made to the 
miniſter to permit him to go, 
but ſo many ſimilar applications 
having been made, this could 
not be complied with. 

The miſerable woman was 
therefore obliged to go without 
the man, who offered to be her 
huſband, that he might be her 
companion and protector during 
a long and melancholy voyage, 
and in a diſtant and unknown 
land. 

The child, however, was ſtill 

her 
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her property, as the laws of Eng- 
land, which are diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſpirit of - humanity which 
framed them, forbid ſo cruel an 
act as that of ſeparating an in- 
fant from its mother's breaſt. 

When Mr. Simpſon arrived 
at Plymouth with his party, — 
found that they were to be 
on board a chalk, which Fes 
there till the ſhip which goes 
to the South Sea is ready to 
take them. 

He therefore took a boat, and 
went to the veſſel to deliver up 
his priſoners. 

Some forms, which the gaoler 
of Norwich had not been ap- 
prized of, having been omitted, 
the captain of the hulk at firſt 
refuſed to take them, and theſe 
miſerable creatures were kept 
three hours in an open boat, 
belore they were received into 
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their new abode of wretched- 
neſs. 

When they were admitted, 
the captain finding that one of 
them had an infant, peremptorily 
refuſed to take it on board, ſay- 
ing, that he had no orders to take 
children; neither the intreaties 
of Mr. Simpſon, nor the ago- 
nies of the poor wretch, could 
prevail upon the captain even 
to permit the babe to remain 
till inſtructions could be receiv- 
ed from the miniſtry. Simpſon 
was therefore obliged to take the 
child, and the frantic mother 
was led to her cell, execrating 
the cruelty of the man under 
whoſe care ſhe was now placed, 
and vowing to put an end to 
her life as ſoon as ſhe could ob- 
tain the means. | 

Shocked at the unparalleled bru- 
tality of the captain, and his hu- 

manity 
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manity not leſs affected by the ago- 
nies of the poor woman, and the 
ſituation of the helpleſs babe, he 
reſolved ſtill, if poſſible, to get 
it reſtored to her. No way was 
left but an immediate perſonal 
application to Lord Sydney; and 
having once before been with 
his Lordſhip on a buſineſs of hu- 
manity, he was encouraged to 
hope he ſhould ſucceed, could 
he but have an interview with 
him. 

He therefore immediately went 
back to Plymouth, and ſet off 
in the firſt coach to London, 
carrying the child all the way 
on his knee, and feeding it at 
the different inns he arrived at 
as well as he could. 

When he came to London, he 
placed the child with a careful 
woman, and inſtantly poſted to 
Lord Sdyney s ; neither his Lord- 
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ſhip nor his ſecretary were to be 
ſpoken to, at leaſt this was told 
him when he addreiled the per- 
ſon in waiting at the office; but 
humanity will not be reſtrained 
by forms; acting under the in- 
fluence of a ſuperior power, it 
moves forward unchecked by the 
fear of offending any earthly 
one. 

Mr. Simpſon was denied ad- 
mittance, but in vain, for he 
preſſed forward into one of the 
offices, and told his ſtory to one 
of the ſecretaries, who attended 
properly to it, and promiſed to 
do all in his power to promote 
the object of his humane peti- 
tion, but feared it would be im- 
poſſible for him to ſee lord Syd- 
ney for ſeveral days; he begged, 
however, of this gentleman to 
prepare an order for the reſtora- 
tion of the child, and deter- 
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mined to wait in the hall for 
the chance of ſeeing his Lord- 
ſhip paſs, that he might prevail 
on him to ſign it. 

Fortunately, not long after, 
he ſaw Lord Sydney deſcend the 
ſtairs; he inſtantly ran to him. 
His Lordſhip very naturally ſhew- 
ed an unwillingneſs at firſt to at- 
tend to an application made to 
him in ſo ſtrange and abrupt a 
manner; but Mr. Simpſon im- 
mediately related the reaſon of his 
intruſion, and deſcribed, as he 
felt, the exquiſite miſery he had 
lately been a witneſs to, expreſſ- 
ing his fears, leſt in the inſtant 
he was pleading for her, the un- 
happy woman, in the wildneſs of 
her deſpair, ſhould have deprived 
herſelf of exiſtence. | 

Lord Sydney was greatly affect- 
ed, and paid much attention to 
the particular circumſtances of 


his 
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his narration, and inſtantly pro- 
miſed that the child ſhould be 
reſtored, commending at the ſame 
time Mr. Simpſon's ſpirit and hu- 
manity. 

Encouraged by this, he made 
a further appeal to his Lordſhip's 
humanity in behalf of the father 
of the child, which proved e- 
qually fabcelabal ; for his Lord- 
ſhip ordered, that he likewiſe 
ſhould be ſent to Plymouth to 
accompany the child and its mo- 
ther, directing, at the ſame time, 
that they ſhould be married be- 
fore they went on board; and 
adding, that he would himſelf 
pay the fees. 

One of his Lordſhip's ſecreta- 
ries wrote immediately to Ply. 
mouth, that the woman might be 
informed of the ſucceſs of Mr, 
Sin plon's application; and he, 
after viſiting the child, and giv- 
ing 
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ing directions that it might be 
taken care of in his abſence, ſet 
off for Norwich, where he ar- 
rived on Wedneſday afternoon, 
and communicated the glad tid- 
ings to the unhappy father of the 
child. 

The poor man, who is a fine 
healthy young fellow, ſeemed ve- 
ry grateful to Lord Sydney and 
to Mr. Simpſon, was made very 
happy by this change of circum- 
ſtances ; and it 1s hoped he may, 
notwithſtanding his paſt ſitua- 
tion, turn out an uſeful indivi- 
dual of the new community. 

He ſet off on Friday night, 
accompanied by Mr. Simpſon, 
who, after the fatigues, anxieties, 
and vexation of his firſt journey 
to Plymouth, having travelled 
three days and nights without 
ſleep, no doubt will be amply re- 
compenſed by the ſatisfaction he 

muſt 
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muſt experience, in having thus 
been the means of reſcuing theſe 


unhappy people from a ftuation 
of diſtreſs ſcarcely to be equal- 
led. 

It is proper to obſerve, that 
Captain Phillips, who is to go 
out with the convicts to Botany 
Bay, is a man of very different 
diſpoſition to the perſon alluded 
to in this narrative; but he, un- 


fortunately, had no power to in- 
terfere. 


The concluſion of the above rela- 
tion cannot be more properly gi- 
ven, than in the words of Mr. 


Simpſon himſelf, who wrote the 
following letter to a gentleman 


in Bath. 
Hear Sir, 


It is with the utmoſt plea- 
ſure that I inform you of my ſafe 


arrival 


1 

arrival with my little charge at 
Plymouth: but it would require 
an abler pen than mine to deſcribe 
the joy that the mother received 
her infant and her intended huſ- 
band with. Suffice it to ſay, that 
their tranſports, that the tears 
which flowed from their eyes, 
with the innocent ſmiles of the 
babe, on ſight of the mother, 
who had ſaved her milk for it, 
drew the tears likewiſe from my 
eyes; and it was with the utmoſt 
regret that I parted with the 
child, after having travelled with 
it on my lap for upwards of ſe- 
ven hundred miles backwards and 
forwards. But the bleſſings I re- 
ceived at the different inns on the 
road, have amply paid me. 


I am, with great reſpect, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Joun SIMPSON,” 
Plymouth, Nov. 16, 1786. : 
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